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SIFTERS . . « e 
INTERNATIONAL'S system of sifting and 


purifying employs many different sizes of 


wire and silk sieves. The finest has more 
than 15,000 meshes to the square inchl 
Because INTERNATIONAL Flours are pure (no 
lint or fiber) they respond readily to 
yeast action... produce bread of good 


volume,excellent texture and fine flavor. 
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TRUE STORIES OF PILLSBURY SERVICE...No. 11 


About once a year, a curious thing happened in 
a certain bakery. The flour they were using, and 
which ordinarily behaved in a perfectly reasonable 
way, would suddenly appear to be strangely 
low in absorption. 


Each time this happened, they checked the water 
meter and found it in good order. They checked 
the automatic flour scale by weighing a sack of 
flour, and it seemed to be perfectly accurate; 
still the mix wouldn't turn out right. .. . After 
a while the trouble would disappear, only to bob 
up again a year or so later. 


The Pillsbury Bakery Production service man 
discovered the trouble occurred each time the 
scale had been freshly painted! When a single 
sack of flour was weighed, nothing went wrong; 
but in weighing amounts of around 300 pounds, 
the weight of the flour bowed out the side 
of the hopper very slightly. The thickness 


of the coat of paint cut down clearance just 


enough to cause the hopper to rub against the 
scale frame. This contact upset the electrical 
circuit, shutting off the flow of flour 
before the desired weight was actually 
in the hopper! 


* * * * 


The Pillsbury Bakery Production Service 
cannot replace your own production department. 
But when a bakery is up against some production 
problem that stubbornly refuses to be solved, 
Pillsbury’s service men can often help unravel the 
mystery—for in addition to thorough familiarity with all 
phases of bakery production, these men have a wide 
acquaintance with unusual cases. Their experience is 
available as part of Pillsbury’s all-round service to bakers. 


kery Flours 
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yry FLOUR MILL Minn. 
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«> WHERE THE GOINS TOUGH! 





Me. Ma Me, fe. hh 


BEMIS BAGS 


In Italy, in the Marshalls, in the South Pacific—wherever BEMIS Pi BAG co. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 










the goin’s tough— your flour and our flour bags are buddies Chicago + Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis 
» FS ‘ Kansas City + Los Angeles + Lowisville « Memphis + Minneapolis 
in the service of Liberty. Bemis Bags deliver many a miller’s Mobile + New Orleans + New York City + Norfolk + Oklahoma City 
Omaha « Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City 
flour, with its quality unimpaired, to field bakeries where Ses Fotnstine <= Sane > Fenn = eee Soe 


A : . : } BETTER BAGS FOR 86 YEARS 
bread is made to give our Soldiers, Sailors and Marines 


the energy needed for Victory. 


AE 
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% FAMILY FLOURS 


5 grades of All-Purpose Family flours 
3 grades of Biscuit flours 
Spring Fancy Short Patent flour 


Wholewheat and Graham flours 
COVERI NG THE *% PACKAGED FOOD Products 


¢ Insured Cake flour e¢ Buckwheat Pancake 


« Pancake e Cream Breakfast Farina 
COMPLETE % BAKERY FLOURS 


2 lines, 3 grades each, Kansas Bakers 


J ¢ 6 grades Spring Bakers 
« 7 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 
* ¢ 1 grade Doughnut flour 


% CRACKER FLOURS 


« 2 grades Sponge flours 
¢ 1 grade Dough flour 
e 2 grades Graham flours 


A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 70 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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GENERAL LABORATORY for exhaustive wheat and 

flour analyses. Working in close cooperation with 

master millers and bakery production men, the 

Gereral Laboratory controls flour quality and uni- 

formity for dependable baking in your shop— 
large or small. 


Controlled uniformity in all Pikes Peak Flours 


The capable staff of this modern cereal laboratory, at the head- tory expansion carries forward a 

quarters of all our milling operations, is working with you on recognized reputation for careful, 

every phase of current wartime baking and anticipating the future pains-taking thoroughness to assure 

developments of the industry. This present program of labora- flour uniformity and _ trouble-free 
shop performance. 


The uniform quality and dependable 
baking performance of all Pikes 
Peak Flours are a result of continu- 
ous supervision of laboratory con- 
trol, wheat selections, master-mill- 
ing, research, and test baking. All 
these are vital parts of the high 
quality production standards of all 
Pikes Peak bakery flours. The prac- 
tical proof is the definite economy 
3-STAND EXPERIMENTAL MILL makes it possible EXPERIMENTAL BAKERY and standard equipment and smooth efficiency with today’s 
‘alee Gus seas Dinas Lng ilies th ie baked fo prove its economy. its uniformty, ts Changing formulas and strenuous 


selection and blending of wheat for every milling easy handling qualities, and its superior baking 


and baking requirement. results in commercial use. baking operations. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS for all your baking requirements 


Milled from Virgin Wheat grown in the High Altitude Wheat Empire 
Seruing the Bakers of romerica for over S58 years. 
THE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
Jor Bakers... PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat. 











"KELLY'S 


Flour Milling Capacity 
5000 Sacks 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 


(MILLING) 


Neo Nhy 
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FAMOUS” 


Proud of its position as one 
of the half dozen great quali- 
ty leaders since early pioneer 
days 


“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


invites the interest of flour 
distributors who know by 
their own experience the sat- 
_isfaction of handling a flour 
always above criticism. 





Never a Question About 


“KELLY'S FAMOUS” 
* 











le WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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THORO-BREAD 


Tho Portect Tour 


Ap 
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Always 


ENRICHED 





Both Patriotism and Self Interest Require that Every 
Distributor Should Put His Sales Effort Back of 
the Very Best All-Purpose Flour He Can Buy. 


For flour friendships made now will last 
through the years. Millions of housewives 
who never baked before are baking now, and 
thousands of flour merchants have every 
interest in assuring their success by supply- 


ing them with fine, dependable flour. 


Distribute the Flour You Know 
Is Good 


AMULD OF steel 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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“Il-H” SUPERIOR FLOURS 
For All-Purpose Baking 
Never Fail to Win and Hold the 
Confidence of the Distributor 
and the Favor of the Housewife 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
: MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Don't fail to get your share of the 





greatest market for superior quality 
“Town Crier kind of family flour 
ever available to the flour merchants 


of America. 


Opportunity Knocks. Let It Enter 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
AHANSAS CITY 
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CCC Denies Plan to Sell Wheat to Mills 





ONLY NECESSITY DEALS ARE 


REPORTED BY AGENCY 


Millers Continue to Worry Over Sales of High Protein Wheat 
for Feed and Further Use in Alcohol Program— 
Crop Outlook Allaying Some Fears 


WasHinoton, D. C.—Continued diver- 
sion of high quality. wheat for animal 
feeding purposes plus heavy purchases 
of wheat by distillers for the industrial 
alcohol program are believed to have 
provoked persistent reports that the 
government planned to sell some of its 
stocks of this commodity to millers. 
Government grain officials here deny 
that such action is being considered 
and trade sources characterize the re- 
ports as “fishing” expeditions designed 
to force government action. 

Government stocks of wheat owned 
and unsold amounted to approximately 
114,000,000 bus on March 25, 1944, and 
are held for account of Commodity 
Credit Corp. Officials at that agency 
say that in a relatively few instances 
where small millers have urgently re- 
quired wheat to maintain operations the 
CCC has sold small quantities, but such 
isolated sales cannot be construed as the 
beginning of an overall policy to supply 
millers with wheat. Where these small 
sales have been made the purchasing 
mill has had to show extreme necessity 
and even then CCC could only accom- 
modate these mills when the agency had 
wheat in position. 

Other shifts that occur in government 
wheat stocks frequently represent ex- 
changes of high protein for low protein 
wheat or vice versa. This practice rep- 
resents an accommodation transaction 
an example of which would be an ex- 
change of high protein wheat for low 
protein in an area where CCC was re- 
quired to make feed wheat sales or in 
providing similar exchanges to meet dis- 
tillers’ needs. These transactions are 
not unusual and do not reflect a change 
of policy nor do they change the net 
position of the government except from 
the point of view of changed nature of 
wheat holdings. 

Even though reports persist that the 
CCC might undertake sales to millers 
as a policy, it can be definitely stated 
that the millers’ organization here has 
not been requested by its members to 
make a formal request for such action 
by the CCC. Millers have been dis- 
turbed by reported sales of high pro- 
tein wheats for feed and the probatile 
continued use of wheat in the alcohol 
program but when all factors have: been 
evaluated it does not appear that sales 
of CCC wheat to millers would provide 
an answer. 

In the first place, sales of Canadian 
wheat, imported primarily and exclu- 
sively for feeding purposes, would in- 
volve an intricate price adjustment both 
by the CCC and OPA. An OPA ad- 
justment probably would involve con- 
siderable changes in the wheat order 
and before such action could be plotted, 
cleared and approved it is likely that 
the alleged crisis would have passed: 

In this connection favorable crop esti- 


mates which are cause of extreme bear- 
ishness in government circles may allay 
concern in minds of millers over sup- 
plies and quiet demand for arbitrary 
government action. 

Another positive move which also 
would help to remove pressure on high 
protein wheats would be sales of low 
protein government stocks to the army 
and lend-lease. Presumably each of 
these agencies could use such wheat 
for relief or rehabilitation purposes and 
in sales between government agencies 
the complicated price adjustment that 
would otherwise be required would be 
eliminated. 

This arrangement, however, would not 
alter total demand and would be largely 
an exchange mechanism which could be 
more conveniently made between govern- 
ment agencies than between government 
and private industry. CCC officials point 
to the low levels of their own and unsold 
stocks, with heavy animal feeding de- 
mands as an effective check on any 
broad program to sell wheat stocks to 
millers. 

Corrective forces are being explored 
and planned to bring livestock and 
poultry populations into line with feed 
grain outlook and in the last analysis 
that action together with bountiful crop 
yields will supply the answer to millers’ 
concern over wheat, it is said. The dan- 
ger inherent in government controls, 
however, is that the pendulum-like 
swings stimulated by arbitrary influ- 
ences lack the braking power of natural 
economic forces and swing in a wider 
arc. Under those conditions the coun- 
try experiences a cycle of acutely short 
supply of embarrassing abundance. 
Government grain specialists state that 
these circumstances may lead to heavy 
grain surpluses later in the year par- 
ticularly if bumper corn and wheat 
crops are realized. In the meantime, 
however, most experts believe that prices 
for grains will hold firmly to ceilings 
for the immediate future. 


Distillers Buying 
Everything Offered 
in Pacific N. W. 


PortLtanp, OrEcon.—A broad demand 
for wheat has been developed by mid- 
dle western distillers, who have stepped 
up their demands until they are now 
taking everything that is offered. Wheat 
is moving more freely out of farmers’ 
hands and mills are now worrying lest 
there will not be enough in the terri- 
tory to supply their needs, Millers’ 
demand has been rather quiet as they 
have enough wheat for the present, but 
it is their future needs that they are con- 
cerned about, in view of the heavy de- 
mands of middle western distillers. 





Supplies are fast disappearing in this 
territory. Only 30 days ago some ware- 
housemen and elevator men in the in- 
terior were wondering how they could 
get their plants cleaned out in time for 
new crop. 

vv 


High Protein Sales 
Limited by 
Short Supply 

Kansas Crry, Mo,—Sales of high pro- 
tein wheat to feed manufacturers are 
being limited wholly by the availability of 
that kind of wheat, for there are no 
large stocks available and despite strong 





inquiry from both feed and flour mills, 
only small lots are being sold by the 
grain merchandisers in the Kansas City 
area. 

High proteins are really more desir- 
able for the feed manufacturer because 
of the protein values, but any carbo- 
hydrate is so hard to find they are now 
bidding for any wheat available. 


New CCC Wheat Form 


Broadened; Margins 
Tied to Cost Basis 


WasuincTon, D. C.—New Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchase forms for feed 
wheat will require certification by buy- 
ers that wheat purchased from CCC will 
be used exclusively for feeding of poul- 
try and livestock but only to birds larger 
than broilers; cattle to be finished to fair- 
ly good grade and hogs to be marketed 
at 200 Ibs. 

In addition resellers of CCC feed wheat 
are authorized to apply OPA margins for 
feed wheat over the cost of that com- 
modity from CCC, 

This latter ruling has been the subject 
of some misunderstanding and contention. 
Some in the trade have believed that they 
were entitled to apply margins over 
maximum prices, the customary OPA 
procedure. At CCC it was indicated 
that violation of their pricing procedure 
might cause such sellers to be cut off 
from future transactions in CCC feed 
wheat. 





FEBRUARY FLOUR OUTPUT MATCHES 
CURRENT YEAR’S INCREASED RATE 


—~>— 


Gain of 4.4% Shown in Bureau of Census Figures for Crop Year 
—Production Slump Evident in Past Two 
Months—Milleed Up 


February flour production continued 
at an average rate for the current crop 
showing a 4.4% gain over the corre- 
sponding month of the previous crop, the 
same percentage figure by which the 
entire crop year is now ahead of last 
year, according to the report of the 
Bureau of the Census released last week. 

That rate of gain, however, has not 
been maintained since February, judging 
by compilation of weekly reports of 
large commercial mills to Tue Norru- 
WESTERN Mitier. March output prob- 
ably was about the same as the total 
for that month last year and in April 
the operations rate has been lower al- 
though in some sections the April slump 
has not been as great this year as it 
was a year ago. 

The February production total re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census 
was 20,009,677 sacks, the fifth consecu- 
tive month in which output has sur- 
passed the 20,000,000 level. January 
production amounted to 22,400.359 sacks 
and in February, 1943, production was 
19,168,741 sacks. 

For the first eight months of the crop 
year, flour production has amounted to 
161,257,794 sacks, compared with 154,- 
484,903 in the similar part of the pre- 
vious crop year and 141,529,920 two 
years ago. 

Rate of mill activity in February was 
73.3%, against a rate of 78.9% in Janu- 
ary and 70.7% a year ago. For the 


crop year as a whole so far the rate of 
activity has been averaged 69.8%, a 
gain of 2.8 points over the preceding 
year. 


There was some improvement in aver- 
age yield for the industry in February. 
Millers used 139.3 lbs of wheat per sack 
of flour, against 139.5 in January and 
138.6 a year ago. Millfeed output per 
sack of flour was 39.9 lbs, compared with 
39.3 a year ago. 

Offal production in February amount- 
ed to 899,692,000 tons, against 376,- 
468,000 a year ago. So far this crop 
year mills have turned out 140,100 tons 
more millfeed than in the same period 
of the previous year. 

Most of the net gain continued to be 
reported in the two largest capacity 
classifications. However, some mills have 
been shifted upward in capacity classi- 
fication and when this fact is taken into 
account the February gain was more 
normal for these mills than in previous 
months. Mills of 1,800 sacks capacity 
or more produced 82.5% of the total 
flour output this February, against 81.7% 
last February. 

In January, 29 mills reported pro- 
duction of 1,399,963 sacks of granular 
flour, produced from 3,270,846 bus of 
wheat. This was slightly less than the 
January output. 

Kansas continued as the leading flour 
producing state, turning out 17.1% of 
the total production. This was a slight 
drop from the previous month but a good 
deal better than the 15.4% figure a year 
ago. New York was second with 13.1% 
of the total, the same as a year ago 
and better than in recent months. Min- 
nesota was third at 11.2%, dropping 
from 12.8% a year ago and 11.9% in 
January. Other states that improved 
their percentage over 1943 were Texas, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee and Iowa. 
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MILLERS FIND SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 
AND SALES VEER OUT OF BALANCE 


—>———_ ; 
First-in First-out Principle Presumes Final Evening Out, but No 
Certainty of It—Changes in Rate Ratios Also 
Cause Trouble 


Minneapouis, Minn.—With the millers 
now generally getting into the payment 
period on the flour subsidy, they are 
becoming more concerned about the in- 
herent financial hazard involved in the 
program for mills grinding more than 
one variety of subsidized wheat. Al- 
ready there are instances reported of 


some mills that have lost substantial. 


sums which may never be recovered un- 
less some special action is taken. 

Most of the trouble arises from the 
first-in first-out principle being applied 
without regard to the type of wheat 
ground. For example, some mills in the 
Northwest grinding both bread and du- 
rum wheats sold no semolina during last 
December, the first month of the sub- 
sidy, but did grind substantial amounts 
during that month on old: contracts. 
Their subsidy rate is calculated on a 
weighted average based on the grind of 
different wheats during December and 
on the December subsidy rates that were 
in effect. The December subsidy rate 
on durum was 6c and on hard wheat 
léc. As a result the durum grind for 
December pulled down the average sub- 
sidy rate to a low figure, although prac- 
tically all the sales made in December 
were on bread flours on which the hard 
wheat subsidy should have applied. 

The assumption on which the first-in 
first-out principle is based is that such 
situations as described will “wash out” 
in the long run and that, in this case, 
the above situation would be reversed 
in some future month. To have this 
happen, however, would require a very 
nice degree of timing for it assumes that 
before the subsidy program is over the 
miller will grind out the same propor- 
tions of each type of flour that he sold 
during the period. This is plausible but 
unlikely. 

There is no guarantee that in the final 
period for grinding out unfilled orders 
at the end of the subsidy that the miller 
will be able to produce the exact pro- 
portions of different kinds of flour that 
will neatly balance up all his sales dur- 
ing the subsidy program. 

Since there is normally some difference 
in timing between the heavy booking 
periods for different types of flour, the 
subsidy might end at a time when a dis- 
proportionate amount of one kind of 
flour or another was on the books. 

The same thing, in effect, results 
when the ratio between the subsidy rates 
on different wheats changes. In that 
case the changes in rates may influence 
the weighted average rate in a different 
way from that in which the proportion 
of grind influences it, For example, the 
ratio of subsidy rates between soft 
wheat and hard wheat was approximate- 
ly 1 to 3 last December, while it is now 
nearly 1 to 2. Since a miller is paid on 
a weighted average of any month’s 
rates based on that month’s grind, the 
miller who ground an abnormal amount 
of hard wheat in relation to soft last 
December is better off than if he were 
grinding in a normal proportion in that 
month. He can catch up on his soft 


wheat grind now at higher soft wheat 
rates, 

Thus, in order that the whole subsidy 
arrangement come out even it is not 
only necessary that sales and grind 
match closely over the period of the 
subsidy, but it also is necessary that 
subsidy rates retain the same net ratio 
for the same period. If both of these 
things happen it will be a miracle. 

Not all of these changes are neces- 
sarily harmful to the millers’ financial 
statement. They may work out to his 
advantage in some cases, too. There is 
no way of appraising the net effect of 
these circumstances on the milling in- 
dustry as a whole since any two mills 
may have exactly opposite experiences. 
Furthermore, mills that grind only one 
type of wheat are not affected to any 
great extent and mills having only one 
rate for all types of wheat in the Pa- 
cific area are also less vulnerable. 

But for a very large number of com- 
mercial milling companies in the Middle 
West the situation adds another busi- 
ness hazard against which there seems 
to be no real method of protection. 

To eliminate this hazard it probably 
would be necessary to make a separate 
calculation for each variety of wheat, 
which would add greatly to accounting 
work for the Defense Supplies Corp. 
In any case it probably is too late for 
that. The only other possibility would 
seem to be striking some sort of bal- 
ance at the end of the subsidy to match 
up payments with sales, rather than 
apply the post-subsidy grind of the 
equivalent of unfilled orders to the clos- 
ing months of the subsidy period. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OKLAHOMA GROCERS MEET 
OxtaAHoma Crry, Ox1ia.—F. E. McIn- 
tire, Norman, vice president of Tyler- 
Simpson Co., was elected president of 
the Oklahoma Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation at the annual convention held at 
the Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, April 
12. E. C. Watkins, Oklahoma City, 
Ridenour-Baker Mercantile Co. execu- 
tive, and T. B. Hendrick, Oklahoma 
City, Collins, Dietz & Morris, were 
named first and second vice presidents. 
Joseph V. Russell, Oklahoma City, was 

re-elected executive secretary. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WFA ANNOUNCES PURCHASE 
OF CEREALS, FEED GRAINS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced purchases 
of several food and feed commodities 
for lend-lease and other overseas relief 
accounts. Largest single commitment 
which was made March 28 under Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. announce- 
ment 1697 represented 1,400,000 Ibs 
of cornstarch, type A powdered from 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. of Decatur, 
Ill, to be packed in 100-lb bags at 
.08876497c lb, f.o.b. Decatur. The same 
vendor also sold 960,000 Ibs of type B 
pearl cornstarch in same size pack- 
age at .03715988c Ib, 

On March 24 under announcement 
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1874 the Birkett Mills of Penn Yan, 
N. Y., sold 898,000 lbs of buckwheat 
cereal at $6.10 cwt, f.o.b. Penn Yan in 
100-lb bags. 


Houston (Texas) Milling Co., Inc., sold~ 


400,000 lbs of wheat bran and screen- 
ings and 200,000 lbs of gray shorts both 
to be packed in 100-lb bags at $42.15 
ton, f.o.b. Houston. This sale was made 
under announcement 1853, March 29. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. sold 5,000 
lbs of enriched farina at $.086 lb, packed 
in 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Springfield, Ill. 

Three vendors completed sales of 360,- 
000 lbs of corn gluten feed on March 30. 
A. E. Staley shared the largest portion 
of the order with 240,000 lbs, f.o.b. De- 
catur, at $41.78 ton in 100-lb bags. 
American Maize Products sold 600,000 
Ibs at $41.60 ton, f.o.b. Roby, Ind. Com- 
pleting that order, Clinton (Iowa) sold 
60,000 Ibs packed in 100-lb burlap bags, 
f.o.b. Clinton, at $46.753 ton. 

Under announcement 1721 on March 
29, FSCC, Corn Products Refining Co. 
of New York sold 8,832 lbs of edible 
cornstarch type A, powdered in 48/1 lb 
packages at .054375c lb, f.o.b. Argo, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OTTO E. AUERBACH HEADS 
BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 


Burrato, N. Y.—Otto E. Auerbach, 
president of O. E. Auerbach, Inc., has 
been elected president of the Corn Ex- 
change of Buffalo. He succeeds Ray- 
mond E. Endress, manager of the Buf- 
falo division of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. Joseph F. Lepine was elected vice 
president, a position formerly held by 
Otto E. Auerbach. Harold E. Bradt 
was elected treasurer, William E. Ma- 
loney was re-elected secretary, and Rich- 
ard J, Murray was re-elected assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Auerbach also was re- 
elected a director for a three-year term 
along with George W. Beamer and 
Walter F. Gage. Retiring directors are 
Raymond E. Endress and C. C. Lewis. 
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WARD SALES UP, BUT 
BREAD PROFITS DROP 


Volume Gains 13% in First Quarter 
While Earnings Decline $36,000, 
Chairman Tells Stockholders 


New York, N. Y.—Although sales 
volume was 13% greater in the firs! 
quarter of 1944 than a year earlier, net 
profits for the three-months declined to 


$284,000 from $320,000, Faris R. Russell, 


chairman of the board, advised stock- 

holders of the Ward Baking Co. at the 

annual meeting recently. 

Ward operations were profitable in 
1943 largely because of cake business, 
he said, and this condition still prevails. 
Cost and selling price of bread are about 
equal, he explained. 

“The farmer obtains the open market 
price for wheat and the miller has been 
subsidized,” Mr. Russell stated, “but the 
only relief granted the baker so far 
has been to put a ceiling price on flour 
which is easily $2.50 bbl above the level 
prevailing when the last change was 
made in bread prices in August, 1941.” 

There is no prospect for relief for 
the baker during this election year, Mr. 
Russell added. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
A PRIMER OF BREAD BAKING USED 
Following two demonstrations for 

home economics students at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, by Mrs. 
Jeannette Hendricks, Wheat Flour In- 
stitute’s west coast representative, A 
Primer of Bread Baking has been as- 
signed as a regular text for classroom 
use. This booklet, issued by the insti- 
tute, has been widely used in schools 
throughout the nation. Mills have found 
it to be a useful promotional piece and 
in many instances have distributed it to 
homemakers to encourage their use of 
flour. California students were very 
much interested in the demonstrations on 
yeast breads and quick breads. 











Corn Receipts Still Too Light 
to Fill Even War Plant Needs 


Only a slight increase has been shown 
in the corn receipts from the War Food 
Administration’s set-aside order to coun- 
try elevators, and current volume is run- 
ning short of the needs of designated 
buyers. Last week only about 60% of 
the needs of designated processors were 
obtained. 

The National Starch Products Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, the Davis Milling Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va., and the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, have 
been added to the list of designated pur- 
chasers of set-aside corn, bringing to 
12 the total number on the list. 

Meanwhile, other processors find it 
almost impossible to buy corn and there 
is practically nothing offered at terminal 
markets. In effect, the set-aside order 
amounts to 100% rather than 60%. If 
a country elevator gets two cars of corn 
within a 15-day period, it must set aside 
both of them’ to comply with the order. 
Only the third car is available to others 
and few elevators are receiving that 
much corn now. If there is any excess 
it is likely to go first to feeders buy- 
ing in truck lots since such buyers are 
permitted to pay the country elevator 
21,c bu more than processors for quan- 





tities below 30,000 Ibs and 114¢ more for 
larger lots. 

Volume of trucking of corn is re- 
ported to be on the increase, and many 
in the grain trade say that black mar- 
ket operations are quite prevelant and 
divert considerable corn from terminal 
narkets. 

Feed mixers’ corn inventories are 
going steadily downward, and with other 
grains becoming almost as difficult to 
obtain, the outlook is discouraging. 
Production of scratch grains already is 
scaled down and some firms have elim- 
inated this item entirely. 

For the past 60 days the feed indus- 
try has been running largely on re- 
serve stocks. Now those reserves in 
many cases are practically depleted and 
shutdowns can be expected if grain sup- 
plies do not loosen up. Feed ‘men feel 
that if the present situation is allowed 
to continue much longer permanent dam- 
age to. war food production may result. 

Probably never before has it been im- 
possible to buy corn, oats and. barley 
on spot markets, but that is the ‘situa- 
tion at most terminals today. As far 
as domestic grains are concerned, corn 
is the key to the situation. Most grow- 
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ers of barley and oats have been ac- 
customed to buy some corn and sell the 
other grains. Now that corn cannot be 
obtained, they are unwilling to market 
their oats and barley. 

The War Food Administration is 
working on the problem of obtaining 
corn from Argentina and has requested 
that the War Production Board estab- 
lish import quotas on corn from that 
country. If shipments of some other 
commodities are curtailed, it might be 
possible to find shipping space for con- 
siderable corn. Argentina is willing to 
sell if assured of some coal supplies in 
return. Even if successful, the nego- 
tiations will be long and complicated 
and of no current help to the feed trade. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


O. J. STEVENS ACCEPTS POST 
IN REGIONAL OPA OFFICE 

Kansas City, Mo.—O. J. Stevens, for 
the last several years identified with 
Uhlmann Grain Co., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration regional office at Dallas, Texas, 
in charge of grain and feed interpreta- 
tions and administration, for a six state 
area. 

Mr. Stevens was given a leave of ab- 
sence from the Uhlmann company a few 
years ago to take charge of the Federal 
Securities Commodities Corp. office in 
Kansas City handling flour exports. He 
continued with that office when it be- 
came the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration office, and then. returned to the 
Uhlmann company last year. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MNF URGES EARLY HOTEL 
AND TRAIN RESERVATIONS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Millers who are plan- 
ning to attend the Millers National Fed- 
eration convention in Chicago are urged 
by the federation to apply for hotel and 
train reservations without delay. Re- 
quests for hotel reservations should be 
directed to P. J. Weber, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, 5300 Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 40, Ill, and the date of arrival ur 
probable arrival should be furnished. 
Returning train space should be ob- 
tained soon. It is often difficult to ob- 
tain outbound space from Chicago close 
to a week-end on short notice and mill- 
ers may save much inconvenience by 
making travel arrangements now. The 
convention dates are May 4-5, with a 
meeting of the board of directors on 
May 8. Full announcements about the 
convention program will be made as 
soon as possible. 
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The official photographer saw the New York Association of Flour Distributors thus at the annual dinner of that organization 


Persuasive Action With Threat of 
Requisition Planned to Move Corn 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Persuasive tac- 
tics with a threat of stringent requisi- 
tion action later if results are not forth- 
coming is the program now under con- 
templation by top Washington officials 
to get corn moving from farms in suffi- 
cient volume to take care of wet and 
dry process corn millers engaged in pro- 
ducing essential war materials. Empha- 
sis would be put on war processor’s 
needs with the feed problem subordi- 
nated. 

The dangers of the temporizing, half- 
way measures now contemplated by gov- 
ernment agencies are plainly apparent 
to grain trade officials here who are pri- 
vately warning that steps now under 
consideration by responsible officials of 
the War Food Administration will lead 
to an even tighter freezing of corn on 
farms and may ultimately tie up other 
feed and food grains. An unprecedented 
blow-up in congressional halls is sure to 
follow, these observers predict. 

Putting the emphasis of the program 
on requirements of wet and dry corn 
millers engaged in essential war produc- 
tion dominates WFA thinking and com- 
pletely ignores the feeding aspects of 
the future, it is declared by grain trade 
observers. WFA is faced with unpleas- 





New York Flour Distributors 
Discuss Convention Plans 


New Yorx, N. Y.—lInstructions: for 
delegates attending the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 21-22, were discussed at a 
meeting of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors in the Produce 
Exchange on April 13. 

William A. Lohman, Jr., president of 
the local association, announced that the 
New York delegates will be W. P. 
Tanner, J... A. MacNair and Herbert 
Lang, with Harvey Landau attending -as 
an alternate, 


One suggested subject for discussion 
is the flour subsidy, as jobbers say it 
is extremely difficult for them to do 
business with the amount of subsidy 
payments being changed so frequently. 
Another suggested subject was flour in- 
festation. It was felt that an effort 
should be made to establish a system 
whereby responsibility will be placed 
upon the: proper party whenever this 
occurs. So far as New York is con- 
cerned, it: was pointed out that the best 
insurance against this trouble is to call 
for inspection by the Produce Exchange 
inspection department. 


ant task of grasping a nettle and re- 
fuses to see truth in the old adage “to 
grasp it firmly,” trade sources say. 

WFA’s part in the corn discussions is 
a reluctant one and officials at that 
agency are over-simplifying the problem 
as being merely a need for corn for wet 
and dry milling industries, grain trade 
members contend. The crisis is being 
presented to top administration officials 
as a transient phase of war production 
which can be cleaned up within 60 days 
if persuasive tactics are applied with a 
threat of stringent requisition action 
later if results are not forthcoming. 

No long range planning is evident in 


WFA circles where it is felt that if 


essential corn milling requirements can 
be satisfied time may remove other 
problems. 

While the broad outlines of WFA pol- 
icies have been shaped, it is not known 
what spokesman has been selected to 
take the program to the farmers. A re- 
duction in the support price of hogs is 
to be retained in the program, plus the 
“service incentive’ which would supply 
labor and trucking for moving corn to 
elevators with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. providing the funds in order to 
avoid the necessity of drawing the Office 
of Price Administration into the picture. 

Probably the first step would be to 
embargo truck movement of corn in the 
area now affected by the set-aside or- 
ders. Under this restriction corn move- 
ment, including farm to farm move- 
ment, would be subject to manifest re- 
quirement and enforcement would be 
placed in the hands of government offi- 
cials, possibly AAA agents, who would 
be deputized as federal marshals. 


QUESTIONS STATISTICS 


Trade circles are questioning govern- 
ment statements on farm corn stocks and 
estimates of animal numbers. It is felt 
that farm stocks of corn have been seri- 
ously overestimated while animal and 
poultry figures are too low. To support 
this contention it is pointed out that in 
face of the heaviest hog liquidation in 


history feed consumption during the first 
quarter of this year exceeded that of 
last year. It is claimed that the nation 
will go into October with a corn carry- 
over of 250,000,000 bus, a figure chal- 
lenged’ by the trade, A_ substantial 
error either way would considerably al- 
ter conclusions that are now being taken 
for granted in responsible circles. 

Assuming that impending government 
action is only directed at the corn belt 
and immediately adjacent areas are 
omitted, the plan gets off to an in- 
equitable start, one trade official stated. 
This man contends that only requisition 
action on a nation-wide scale will do 
the job. It is too late for apprehension 
over political considerations now, one 
observer believes. Nothing short of a 
nation-wide census of livestock, poultry 
and corn inventories can provide a 
sound basis for action, he stated. 

The grain trade fears that temporary 
expedients, which might bring in corn 
millers’ requirements now, will only re- 
tard corn movement later, and it is 
seriously felt that this stagnation might 
easily spread to other grains such as 
wheat, particularly if the corn belt is 
singled out for threatened requisition 
action. After the enthusiasm of a high- 
geared, war bond type drive to bring 
corn off farms had subsided other hold- 
ers would appreciate that animal feed- 
ing requirements were still to be satis- 
fied, making corn even more valuable. 

Steps such as those contemplated are 
bound to exert demand for other grains, 
possibly provoking heavier demands for 
wheat. for feeding in the eastern deficit 
areas when it is realized that govern- 
ment’s corn action does not take into 
consideration feeding requirements of 
large eastern poultry producing regions 
and ignores cattle feed lots. 

Some government officials who have 
been watching from the sidelines make 
little effort to hide their disgust with 
policymakers who are presenting only 
half truths to top officials. The usual 
sources of information at government 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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C. D. MeKenzie Officially Named 
President of Federation 


C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich., has been officially elected 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration based on the returns of the mail 
balloting which closed April 17. The 
largest number of changes in the board 
of directors at any one time since 1934 
was also noted, with eight new mem- 
bers added. Last year there were two 
new directors and two years ago there 
were six. New directors this year are: 
I. E. Woodard, W. W. G. Smart, Will 
H. Lanham, F. A. Tucker, Lee Bowman, 
E. W. Morrison, J. L. Yergler and 
Frank Viault. 

The following directors were elected: 

Directors-at-large: J. C. Beaven, 





Cc. D. 


McKenzie 


Standard Milling Co., Chicago; W. P. 
Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth; R. 
W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Charles B. Stout, 
Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, Memphis. 

District 1: Mark N. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo; G. E. O’Brien, 
O’Brien Milling Co., Greenville, Ohio; 
Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich; I. E. Woodard, Acme- 
Evans Co,, Indianapolis.. 

District 2: Julius E. Lentz, Mauser 
Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y; 
W. R. Morris, General Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo; George P. Urban, George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo. 

District 3: M. A. Briggs, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N. C; W. W. G. 
Smart, Eagle Roller Mill Co., Shelby, 
N. C. 

District 4: Will H. Lanham, Garland 
Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind; F. A. 
Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., Ince, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

District 5: Lee Bowman, Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo; Philip H. 
Postel, Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill. 

District 6: E. W. Morrison, Morrison 
Milling Co., Denton, Texas; J. L. Yerg- 
ler, Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City. 

District 7: R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; Ward 
Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; E. 
P. Mitchell, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City; L. S. Myers, Rod- 





ney Milling Co., Kansas City; Elmer W. 
Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kan- 
sas; Jess B. Smith, Associated Millers 
of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City. 

District 8: F. B. Burke, General Mills, 
Inc., San Francisco; Frank Viault, Cali- 
fornia Milling Corp., Los Angeles. 

District 9: O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; E, H. Leonard, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

District 10: Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. F. Angle- 
myer, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; A. E. Mallon, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
Cc. R. McClave, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont; Charles Ritz, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Under the provision in the by-laws 
which makes a past president a member 
of the board for two years after his re- 
tirement from office, W. C. Helm, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, will 
continue as a member of the board for 
a two-year period beginning with May, 
1944. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. REGIS SALES UP 

New York, N. Y.—R. K, Ferguson, 
president of the St. Regis Paper Co., 
reported at the recent annual meeting of 
the company's stockholders that busi- 
ness for the first quarter of the 
current year was approximately 30% 
ahead of last year. He also announced 
that the army and navy _ production 
award would be presented to its Panelyte 
division plant at Trenton, N. J., May 9. 
Stockholders at the meeting, which was 
held at Watertown, N. Y., voted to 
change the principal office of the com- 
pany to New York, where future meet- 
ings will be held. They also approved 
enlargement of the firm’s corporate pow- 
ers to include its newer fields of activity. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


S. S. ADAIR HEADS FLOUR 
MILL ACCOUNTANTS’ GROUP 


Mrinneapoutis, Minn.—S. S. Adair, of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
was elected president of the Minnesota 
Flour Mill Accountants Association at 
a meeting April 12. He succeeds R. E. 
Nutting, of General Mills, Inc. 

R. G. Sass, of the International Mill- 
ing Co., was chosen vice president and 
N. B. Jurgens, of Capital Flour Mills, 
Inc., was named secretary-treasurer. 

The meeting discussed various phases 
of subsidy accounting and attention was 
called to the hazards created by pro- 
cedure of weighting subsidy rates for 
different kinds of wheat on the basis of 
mill grind, which may not eventually 
match with amount of sales of each type 
of flour. It also was pointed out that 
when the ratio between the rates on 
various wheats shows a change during 
the program that adds an additional 
hazard. 

Methods for handling different mill 
items in the subsidy program also were 
discussed. - 

The relative merits of borrowing 
money from a bank or discounting drafts 
for the purpose of setting capital struc- 
ture for excess profits calculation was 
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debated. It was brought out that the 
borrowing method will build up a credit 
for tax purposes whereas the discount- 
ing will not. 

The War Food Administration is do- 
ing nothing to support deferments of 
employees under 26 years old in any 
food industry except wet process corn 
milling, it was brought out. However, 
it is helping in the case of employees 
over that age. It also was brought out 
that where mills have government flour 
contracts it is possible sometimes to 
secure draft deferment endorsements 
from the army quartermaster corps that 
are helpful with state and local boards. 

The accountants were somewhat 
gloomy about the draft picture, even for 
men above the 26 age level. It was 
pointed out that the Illinois state board’s 
recent refusal to accept replacement 
tables from flour millers is tantamount 
to declaring flour milling a nonessential 
industry. Other quirks of state boards 
were commented on, such as the Minne- 
sota state appeal board’s habit of al- 
ways giving a unanimous decision so 
that no further appeal is possible. 

F. A. Smith, of the Millers National 
Federation, was a guest at the meeting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


E. A. PARKER, GENERAL 
MILLS EXECUTIVE, DIES 


E. A. Parker, vice president of the 
Western Division of General Mills, Inc., 
died April 11 in San Francisco after a 
short illness. He was 54 years old. Be- 
ginning as an office boy in 1907 with the 
Sperry Flour Co., Mr. Parker rose 
through various positions, and in 1913 
was placed in charge of the export de- 
partment at San Francisco. He re- 
organized the company’s foreign policies 
and developed new business agencies in 
Europe, China and Central America. 
In 1929 he was elected vice president of 
the Sperry Flour Co., and in 1932 was 
made senior vice president of the West- 
ern Division of General Mills, Inc., in 
charge of domestic and foreign busi- 
ness. He took over the operation of 
the western grocery products division 
in 1937. Mr. Parker was a member of 
the Knights of the Round Table, and 
in 1925 served as international presi- 
dent. He also served as president of 
the Foreign Trade Association of San 
Francisco. 








Millers in Paper 
Drive 


April 26 has been designated as 
waste paper collection day in Min- 
neapolis, and the quota for the city 
has been set at 5,000,000 Ibs. Every 
soldier who goes overseas must be 
followed by medicine, blood plasma, 
food and ammunition, all packed in 
paper containers made from waste 
paper. Millers who know about the 
need for paper packages have set up 
their own committee to assist in the 
drive. The industry’s committee is 
made up of the following: V. R. 
West, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
chairman, C. A. Lang and T. S. Paul- 
sen, Russell-Miller Milling Co., J. A. 
Hendrickson, International Milling 
Co., and R. G. Woolever, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 
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INGREDIENTS, POSTWAR 
OUTLOOK CONCERNS OF 
ILLINOIS CONVENTION 


Peoria, I1t.—The ingredient outlook 
as affected by government regulations 
and postwar plans for the baking indus- 
try were the two chief topics at the 
annual meeting of the Associated Bak- 
ers of Illinois, which took place ai 
Peoria, April 16-17. 

A review of the Washington situation 
by Wilmoth C, Mack, of the Washing- 
ton office of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, and former secretary of the 
Illinois group, led off the program. Milk 
supplies still are short, he pointed out, 
but said there is a possibility of a 15% 
decrease in the set‘aside percentage now 
required by the government. The new 
ceiling price on sweetened condensed 
milk may create a problem, he said, but 
that can be determined only after the 
new levels have been in operation for 
a while. 

The fats and oils situation remains un- 
settled, Mr. Mack observed, although 
there are no point values now on either 
lard or shortening. Some limitation of 
shortening inventories is possible, he 
added. 

The bakers’ sugar position is good 
compared with other industries, and 
bakers have an obligation to use sugar 
to produce the maximum amount of 
products, he stated. The corn sugar 
supply is acutely short and the War 
Food Administration is trying to do 
something to help. Mr. Mack suggested 
that bakers work closely with their sup- 
pliers. Eggs are in plentiful supply and 
should be used liberally where possible, 
he added. 

Bakers should not abuse the liberal 
pricing provisions of MPR 319 on cake 
and other sweet goods, the speaker 
warned. He also commented that the 
price-weight increase in bread allowed 
under SR 14B had worked well where 
tried. 

Secretary Ann M. Patterson reported 
an active year for the association with 
15 meetings held throughout the state 
to make all bakers thoroughly familiar 
with the terms of Food Distribution 
Order No. 1. Membership increased 
by 25. 

Round table discussions of various 
phases of production and selling of bak- 
ery products occupied most of the con- 
vention program. 

Al Steffenson, Park Ridge, IIl., was 
re-elected president of the association. 
Other officers re-elected were H. A. 
Dasenbrock, Effingham, chairman of the 
wholesale division, Paul Zickgraff, Peoria, 
chairman of the retail division, and 
Grover C. Patton, Decatur, treasurer. 

The allied trades held a_ breakfast 
meeting and elected the following to the 
state association allied advisory commit- 
tee: J. E. Boyle, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Springfield; A. T. Davenport, Shella- 
barger Mills, Peoria; Frank B. Lawler, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., Peoria; W. J. Lu- 
cas, Rodney Milling Co., Springfield; E. 
L. Melton, Corn Products Sales Co. 
Morton; R. W., Stofft, General Mills, 
Inc., Decatur; J; T. Cusak, Central“ Wax 
Paper Co., Chicago; George J. Siml, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Chica- 
go; George Chussler, Bakers Weekly. 
Chicago. 
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LAKE SHIPPING OF GRAIN 
GETS OFF TO GOOD START 


DuturH, Minn.—Lake grain shipping 
got off to a good start last week, as 
poats arrived from lower lakes report- 
ing for cargoes, with quick loading and 
get away. The active early movement 
is primarily due to a suspension of the 
permit system by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation for carrying lake 
cargoes up to May 15. Already some 
7,000,000 bus of grain have been moved 
east with an estimated 18,000,000 to 
23,000,000 bus more to go forward by 
that time. After that date large ves- 
sels will be required to obtain a permit 
from the ODT to load grain in order to 
fill out the iron ore quota for the 
season. 

Canadian freighters finally got free 
from the ice and took on grain cargoes 
for unloading here. About 1,000,000 
bus of barley have been unloaded to 
date and more grain is on the way for 


<> 
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outlet from here. A high wind at the 
week-end stopped additional freighters 
from unloading. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


UNITED BISCUIT EARNINGS 
United Biscuit Co. of America re- 
ports for the year ended Dec, 81 net 
profit of $1,388,590 equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $2.70 a common 
share, compared with $1,345,568 or $2.61 
a share in 1942. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ST. LOUIS NAMES DELEGATES 
TO DISTRIBUTORS’ MEETING 
Joseph Ryan, president of the St. 
Louis Association of Flour and Bakers 
Supply Distributors, will represent the 
organization at the National Association 
of Flour Distributors’ annual convention 
to be held at Hotel Carter, Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 21-22. Accompanying him 
will be Vic and Julius Zimmerman, of 
the Cahokia Flour Co. 





Imported Canadian Oats Placed 
Under MPR 511 Ceiling Control 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Prices at which 
imported Canadian oats may be pur- 
chased and sold were established by the 
Office of Price Administration under 
Amendment 1 to MPR 5ll, effective 
April 17. According to OPA this ac- 
tion will stabilize prices of Canadian 
oats both in this country and Canada 
and make this commodity available to 
feeders and small processors on an equal 
basis. 


Basing points in United States are 
used for determining maximum prices 
on this imported grain. For shipments 
by lake vessels from Canadian ports on 
the Great Lakes, prices are comparable 
with maximum prices for domestic oats 
of similar quality delivered at the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

In this manner the basic price of 
90%c bu, cif. Buffalo, is established. 
Prices at other ports of discharge on 
the Great Lakes are determined by add- 
ing or subtracting proper transporta- 
tion differentials, over or under Buffalo. 

For shipments by rail from Canada 
into the United States, prices are estab- 
lished on basis of 844ec bu, on track at 
Duluth, Minn., for shipments into Mid- 
dle West and East, and 84c bu, on 
track at Portland, Oregon, for ship- 
ments to the western states. These 
prices are in line with ceiling prices 
established for domestic oats of similar 
quality under MPR 511. _ Prices for 
other destinations are determined by 
adding or subtracting the proper car- 
load rail. rate differentials over or under 
Duluth or Portland. 

To these prices can be added charges 
normal to the trade, OPA said. These 
include further transportation expense, 
handling and service charges incurred 
beyond first destination of. oats in the 
United States. Mark-ups normal to the 
trade also.can be added. 

It is expected that this action will 
be followed by some reduction in the 
export equalization fees of Canadian 
government, which now make Canadian 
oats sold in the United States too costly 
to come under the ceilings established. 
When this is adjusted, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. probably will begin move- 


ment of Canadian oats to the United 
States. CCC has been buying oats in 
Canada this week, but none has yet 
moved to the United States. 

The precise amount of such imports 
remains uncertain. Originally CCC in- 
tended to buy 20,000,000 bus, but rail- 
roads said they could not haul more 
than 11,000,000. WFA now thinks im- 
ports might amount to 15,000,000 bus. 
Whether or not this will put an end to 
private trade imports of Canadian oats 
is not established, but the grain trade 
believes that it will, particularly in view 
of the government priority that could 
be applied to obtain necessary railroad 
cars. 

The official text of the amendment 
follows: 


1. The following Section 1A is added to 
read as follows: 


Sec. 1A. Any contract for the sale or 
purchase of oats made and entered into 
prior to the effective date of this amend- 
ment which complies with provisions of 
Maximum Price Regulation 511 may be 


performed according to its terms until 
Aug. 1, 1944. 
2. Sec. 2 (a) is amended to read as 


follows: 


(a) Except as provided in paragraph (b) 
of this section and in secs. 1 and 1A, this 
regulation shall apply to all sales, whether 
for immediate or future delivery, within the 
48 states and the District of Columbia of 
the United States of imported and domestic 
oats, barley and grain sorghums; also to all 
purchases in the course of trade or: business 
of Canadian oats to be imported into the 
continental United States. 


3. Sec. 4A is added to read as follows: 

Sec. 4A. The maximum price per bu, 
bulk, for the first purchase of any Cana- 
dian oats grading No. 1 feed oats or better, 
Canadian inspection, which are located in 
Canada and to be imported into the conti- 
nental United States shall be as follows: 

For vessel shipment via the Great Lakes, 
basis c.i.f. Buffalo, N. Y., $0.90%; for rail 
shipment to Middle West or East, basis on 
track, Duluth, Minn., $0.84%; for rail ship- 
ment west, basis on track, Portland, Ore- 
gon, $0.84. 

The maximum price per bu, bulk, for 
any subsequent sale of such Canadian oats 
imported or to be imported to the conti- 
nental United States shall be: (I) the ap- 
propriate price basis, c.i.f. Buffalo, N. Y., 
or on track at Duluth, Minn., or Portland, 
Oregon, adjusted to reflect the transporta- 
tion differential between the cost of deliv- 
ering such oats from the Canadian point 
of origin to the first destination in the 
United States on the one hand, and the cost 
of delivering them c.i.f. Buffalo, N. Y., or 
on track at Duluth, Minn., or Portland, 
Oregon, as the case may be, on the other 
hand, plus 

(II) Additions normal to the trade for 
further transportation expenses, handling 
and service charges incurred in excess of 
those included in the above basic prices at 
first destination in the United States and 
plus 


(III) Mark-ups normal to the trade. 
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John Cipperly Will Clover 
Washington News 


Emmet Dougherty, who has been in 
charge of Washington correspondence 
for this journal and its associated pub- 
lications for the past three years, is 
retiring from active service as THE 
NorrHWEsTERN MILLER’s representative 
at the capital and is succeeded by John 
Cipperly, who has been associated with 
him:in.this work during recent months. 
Mr. Cipperly is a veteran newspaper 
man, whose activities in the past 25 
years also have embraced various writ- 
ing, advertising, publicity and sales en- 
terprises. His newspaper experience 
began with the New York Herald in 
1919. For the past three years he has 
been on the staff of the United States 
News, published in Washington by David 
Lawrence. 

Mr. Dougherty will continue in the 
writing profession, but in a branch which 
will be more leisurely and will not en- 
tail the prompt and daily coverage of 
Washington happenings of interest to 
the flour milling, baking, commercial feed 
and related trades which he has been 
providing for Tuz NorrHwestern MIL1- 
ER, Feepsturrs, THE AMERICAN BAKER 
and Mirirne Propucrion. Concerning 
his predecessor and his own sentiments 
upon joining the staff Mr. Cipperly 
writes: 

“It is appropriate that, in taking over 
the Washington end of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co.’s operations, I should pay a 
word of respect to Emmet Dougherty, 
who is about as fine a man and reporter 
as one could ever meet. His standards 
will be my guide. 

“Four years ago I nursed that paro- 
chial feeling, indigenous to many New 
Yorkers, that beyond those Jersey hills, 
westward, the barbarians lived. You will 
forgive me that narrowness, for after 
all New York is a wonderful city and 
I have since learned how the other half 
lives and that they are genuinely fine 
people. 

“Working for nearly three years here 
in Washington in the David Lawrence 
United States News association was 
probably one of the most important pe- 
riods in my life. In the first place it 
introduced me to Mr. Lawrence, who 
showed me many of the facets of his 
grand character and taught me a meas- 
ure of discipline that I had forgotten 
since army life in the last war. Nearly 
20 years in New York doing advertis- 


ing and publicity work makes a fellow 
pretty cocky and plants that insidious 
five-day work-week bug in unsuspecting 
glands, particularly when one lived in 
that giddy whirl that ended in 1929. 
“My wife, who incidentally has been 
a keystone of strength in fair weather 
and foul, and my two children are still 
living in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., but J 
hope very shortly to have them with me 
here in Washington. It looks as if I 
am here to stay, although leaving the 
Hudson River country where my people 
have lived for three generations pulls 
hard on the heart strings. But I have 
a handsome precedent in that other New 





John Cipperly 


Yorker who, some think, has also come 
to stay. 

“I consider it a consequential privi- 
lege to take over representation of the 
Mutter family of publications here and 
shall endeavor to maintain the same 
standards of accuracy, thoroughness and 
fairness that have made these papers the 
first in their fields.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NOVADEL-AGENE REPORTS INCOME 

New York, N. Y.—The Novadel-Agene 
Corp. and subsidiaries, for the year 
ended Dec. 31, show net income $1,039,- 
598, after taxes and charges, comparable 
with: $1,043,749 for the previous year. © 





Colin Gordon Acts to Obtain 
Simpler Language in Orders 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—Aiming at clar- 
ity in forthcoming price regulations, 
Colin Gordon, chief of the Office of 
Price Administration feed and grain 
price section, will try out an experi- 
ment in the form of a legal advisory 
committee to review proposed regula- 
tions before issuance to be reasonably 
sure that the language will be readily 
understandable to the layman. ~ First 
test of this legal advisory group is 
being made on the pending oats regula- 
tion, with the legal panel examining 
phraseology prior to the industry ses- 
sions to be held to discuss the regula- 


tion later this month in Chicago. ~ 
Purpose of the legal panel is to re- 
move objections which have been made 
in past that the lagnuage of the regula- 
tions was beyond the comprehension of 
laymen. Former OPA critics here say 
that. Mr, Gordon’s practical leadership 
in this matter justifies the installation 
of. business men in key posts and should 
lead to improved public relations be- 
tween industry and government. In 


the past even the simplest controls were 
hidden in obscure legalese which irri- 
tated business men and made every busi- 
ness transaction a peril. 
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OCCASIONAL FILL-IN ORDERS ONLY 
LIFE IN QUIET FLOUR MARKET 


Trade Dull—Buyers Find Nothing to Stimulate Interest, Show 
Little Inclination to Purchase—Prices Generally Well 


Sustained, Reflecting Tight Cash Wheat Market 


Flour business is near an all-time low 
as buyers find nothing in the current 
market to stimulate their interest and 
show little inclination to purchase. Oc- 
casional fill-in lots are sold to small 
bakers, but the total volume is far be- 

low normal. Prices 

on all types of flour 

are generally well 

sustained, reflecting 

the very tight situa- 

tion in the cash 
wheat market. Some millers believe this 
tight situation may increase and force 
all quotations up to ceiling levels, as 
current prices are at moderate discounts 
for most kinds. Shipping directions from 
the government and the regular trade 
continue poor, forcing the continued cur- 
tailment of operations. Clears remain 
a problem despite their increased use 
in mixed feeds. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
dropped to 34% of capacity last week, 
compared with 44% in the previous week 
and 38% a year ago. Although the 
trade is not responsive, millers sense an 
accumulating buying potential which they 
expect to develop into business when the 
wheat scare gets bad enough. Some 
bakers are aware of it, but they cannot 
understand current flour prices if such 
a condition exists. There is enough small 
lot buying done to give some mills a fair 
volume of business, Family business is 
still slow. Clears are somewhat firmer. 
Directions are only fair. 

Minneapolis millers declare business 
is about as dull and uninteresting as 
they have ever experienced. Any at- 
tempt to seek new business outside of 
regular customers means sacrificing prof- 
its and does not result in any worth- 
while volume. With very few exceptions, 
shipping directions are hard to get. Be- 
cause of the available wheat supply, 
more than the usual amount of clears is 
being made, and there is still a surplus 
of low grades in spite of the fact that 
feed mixers are using more clears than 
ever before. The Cuban export subsidy 
resulted in a volume of export business 
last week which helped swell the total 
business done by spring wheat mills in 
the Northwest to 46% of capacity, as 
compared with 47% in the preceding 
week and 32% last year. 

Demand and sales at Buffalo are con 
fined in large part to filling and round- 


ing out stocks, and the trade seems con- 
tent to work against bookings. An occa- 
sional large volume order is placed but 
this is the exception to the rule. Direc- 
tions continue only fair. Spring first 
clears are up 5c. Foreign trade is 
routine. 

Other eastern markets report only 
scattered sales, with the total volume 
light. Only occasional contracts are 
closed, chiefly for near-by shipment. 
Mills make a slight concession for this 
business, but in general prices are firmer. 

The Chicago market is quiet, although 
slight improvement is noted in the 
spotted sales. Buyers’ needs are pretty 
well covered, and only enough buying 
is done to fill in the holes. Shipping 
directions have improved, and are fairly 
free now. Family flour is more active 
than bakery, and sales and deliveries 
are fairly good. 

Soft wheat flour mills in the central 
and southeastern states report sales slow. 
As the outlook for the new crop steadily 
improves, millers are showing more 
concern over the subsidy question. 

Mills in the Pacific Northwest still 
lack lend-lease grinding orders and mill- 
ing production is way down, especially 
in the coast mills. However, shipping 
directions are better on domestic flour 
sales, and the army and navy, too, have 
stepped up shipping instructions. Last 
week the trade took care of the govern- 
ment request for 6,000 sacks of flour for 
Hawaii for April and May shipment. 
Bakery flour made up most of the order. 

Flour production in the United States 
declined 84,000 sacks as compared with 
the output of the previous week. The 
total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue NorTHwesTerNn MILier, accounting 
for 78% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 2,963,640 sacks, compared 
with 3,047,618 in the previous week. 
In the similar period a year ago, when 
the mills reporting accounted for 64% 
of the total, the figure was 2,839,804, 
two years ago it was 2,313,216 and three 
years ago 2,723,820, All sections of the 
country with the exception of the Pacific 
Northwest showed a decrease in produc- 
tion. The output in the Pacific North- 
west showed a gain of 5,000 sacks. Pro- 
duction was off 8,000 sacks in the North- 
west, 8,000 sacks in the Southwest, 56,- 
000 sacks in Buffalo and 23,000 sacks in 
the central and southeastern states. 





Soft Wheat Millers Meeting 
Favors Subsidy Rate Changes 


Lovisvitte, Ky.—That identical subsi- 
dies ought to apply to all types of 
wheat ground into family flour was the 
consensus of a conference of about 50 
soft wheat flour millers who met at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, April 11, to 
discuss the subject of subsidies and ceil- 
ings on soft wheat. 

At the conclusion of the conference 
those attending voted a motion made 
by Ernest Corn, Lillie Mill Co., Frank- 
lin, Tenn., that indorsed the activities 





of the committee of soft wheat millers 
which has been trying to solve the cur- 
rent problem of the subsidy handicap to 
millers in the central and southeastern 
states. It was recommended that Frank 
A. Yost, of the Hopkinsville (Ky.)- Mill- 
ing Co., and S. T. Chase, of the Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Roller Mills, Inc, be made 
members of the committee, which -was 
done, 

A resolution that was favorable to 
subsidies being equalized only if ceiling 








prices were not changed was voted down 
by the gathering. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, held that real relief could only 
be obtained if the basic laws governing 
the various regulations were amended 
to facilitate appeals from administra- 
tive decisions, but this view also was 
not given a vote of approval by the 
meeting. 

Among the speakers at the conference 
were Dr. Strowd; Frank Tucker, J. Al- 
len Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn; Her- 
man Fakler, vice president Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington; Herman 
Stein, vice president Millers National 
Federation, Chicago; Fred Rowe, Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, Mich; Er- 
nest Corn, Lillie Mill Co., Franklin, 
Tenn; Frank Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 


<> 
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Milling Co; S. T. Chase, Lexington 
(Ky.) Roller Mills. 

Norman Christley, Columbia (Tenn.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., who is president 
of the Southeastern Millers Association, 
presided. Charles Long, Climax Roller 
Mills, Shelbyville, Ky., was acting sec- 
retary. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





PILLSBURY SALES CONFERENCES 

Minneapouis, Minn.—The _ Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. last week had two groups 
of its key representatives in various 
sections of the country, in Minneapolis, 
for sales conferences, and this week 
has still another group. Many of these 
men are seeing the company’s new head- 
quarters in the Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
for the first time, and are more than 
pleased with the set-up. 





TIGHT FEEDSTUFFS SITUATION 
SHOWS NO CHANGE 


Market Bare of Feed Grain Supplies—Most By-Product Feeds 
Still Unobtainable—Opening of Lakes Navigation Expected 
to Increase Imports From Canada 


Feedstuffs supply situation continues 
unchanged, with attention of the feed 
industry focused on the scarcity of feed 
grains, millfeeds and feed wheat. Mixed 
feed manufacturers and mixers are des- 
perately in need of all carbohydrate 
feeds, and liberal 
amounts of clear 
grades of flour are 
being substituted for 
ingredients normal- 
ly used in feed for- 
Supplies of corn, oats, barley 


mulas. 
and grain sorghums have literally dis- 


appeared from the market, There has 
been a distinct easing in supplies of 
high protein concentrates, soybean, cot- 
tonseed and linseed meal. Demand for 
mixed feeds from livestock men and 
dairy interests has moderated decidedly 
because of the ideal condition of grain 
and native pastures, which are now 
providing ample feed. 

With the opening of lake navigation, 
increased imports of feed wheat, oats 
and barley from Canada are in the 
offing, which is expected to alleviate 
the tight feed grain situation, especially 
in eastern consuming areas. Supplies 
of corn and oats in the United States 
on April 1, 1944, were about 9,500,000 
tons short of the supplies available on 
April 1 last year. The index number 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices remained 
unchanged at 193.5 compared with 177.7 
for the corresponding week last season. 

Millfeed production at the three lead- 
ing centers fell off somewhat last week, 
with total output at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and in the Southwest amount- 
ing to 46,897 tons, compared with 48,319 
in the week preceding and 51,523 in the 
comparable week a year ago. Crop year 
production to date amounts to 2,235,781 
tons as against 2,060,693 tons at the 
same time a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by THe NorTHwesTERN 
Mitter; Complete details are shown in 
the table on the page opposite. 

Flour run at Minneapolis and at in- 
terior spring wheat mills remains light 
and open market offerings of wheat mill- 
feeds are unheard of. The small out- 
put in many cases is being rationed in 
truck: lots for mill door delivery. Ship- 





ments in straight cars are extremely 
light, so little headway is made in clean- 
ing up existing contracts. 

With the exception of increased of- 
ferings of clear flour at a slight reduc- 
tion in price, there is little change in the 
wheat feed situation at Chicago. Flour 
run is holding up well compared with 
other parts of the country but millfeed 
supplies are wholly inadequate to meet 
the urgent requests. Mixed feed manu- 
facturers are using more clear flour than 
ever before in their formulas because of 
the shortage of other ingredients. 

The feedstuffs supply situation con- 
tinues unchanged at Kansas City. All 
feed grains remain scarce and in urgent 
request while millfeeds continue unob- 
tainable. Local production. has been 
further curtailed as reports indicate only 
a 55% run of flour mills in‘that area. 
Feed mixers and manufacturers in des- 
perate need of feed grains and mill- 
feeds are absorbing liberal quantities of 
low grade flour as well as wheat secured 
from open market purchases. 

The wheat feed situation at Buffalo 
continues very firm with demand urgent 
and no general offerings. Flour mills 
at that center operate at about 70% of 
capacity. 

Millfeed demand continues unabated 
at Canadian markets. Production is 
high, but the cheapness even at ceilings 
makes it popular. Very little is going 
for export, 
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FIRE DESTROYS CLEANING 
SECTION OF BURRUS MILL 
Fort Worrn, Texas.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin gutted the cleaning section 
of the flour mill of the Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Saginaw, Texas, on April 
18. Starting on the seventh floor of the 
cleaning department, the fire was kept 
out of the mill proper by the closing of 
fire.doors on each floor. .It--was finally 
extinguished by the efforts of mill em- 
ployees who were .called to help. Be- 
cause it is located outside of the Fort 
Worth city. limits,the. services of the 
fire department were not-available: The 
estimate of the loss has not yet been 
announced. 
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Wheat Futures Easier as Crop 


and Import Prospects Gain 


Flour Business Continues Dull—Cash Grain 
Situation Remains Tight 


Wheat futures prices are weaker, in- 
fluenced by the noteworthy improvement 
in the winter wheat crop as reflected 
by the April official estimate and pros- 
pects of greatly enlarged imports of 
grain from Canada with the opening 
of lake navigation. 
Other influences re- 
sponsible for the de- 
cline are a dull flour 
business, the favor- 
able progress of the 
war, and a report that growers must 
redeem many millions of bushels of 1943 
and 1942 wheat during the remainder of 
the month or lose through default on 
CCC loans. 

The winter wheat crop has again been 
favored by the weather, with generally 
higher temperatures and substantial pre- 
cipitation over most of the western por- 
tion of the belt reported. Further re- 
ports of improvement in many sections 
of the soft winter wheat states continue 
and precipitation in western Kansas has 
greatly improved the outlook there. 
Some further improvement is reported 
from Nebraska, but the situation is still 
in doubt in the south central portion 
of that state. Because of unfavorable 
weather the seeding of spring wheat is 
still inactive. Some has been sown on 
higher ground in eastern South Dakota 
and local seeding is reported in south- 
western Minnesota. 

Cash wheat offerings continue meager 
at Hutchinson, Kansas, as freshets last 
week bathed the already soggy wheat 
belt to stop hauling and spring farm 
work. Total offerings on the Hutchin- 
son trading floor to meet a quickened 
demand in the last three weeks were 
five cars. No prospect is seen of im- 
provement, since farmers will be getting 
into spring work the minute fields are 
sufficiently dry. 

Directors of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade passed a ruling last week that 
the only new trades to be made in the 
May option would be sales by those with 
wheat in position to deliver. Other 
trades obviously would be those to clean 
up existing contracts. 

Declines in wheat futures failed to 
carry through to the Kansas City cash 
market, and values for all wheat re- 
gardless of protein are quoted at high- 
est possible prices, including all per- 
missible mark-ups. Total arrivals of 
705 cars last week were moderately 
lighter than a week earlier. Open mar- 
ket offerings are again a near blank, 
and deliveries on old purchases are on 
the decline. Buyers representing all 
elements in the trade are eagerly seek- 
ing supplies and quality protein, and 
prices are given only passing considera- 
tion. To arrive offerings are also in 
meager amounts. The outbound move- 
ment is in larger volume. 

Approximately 3,700 cars of wheat 
arrived in Minneapolis last week, but, 
as for some weeks past, only a small 
percentage appears on the trading floor 
for sale. It is mostly for CCC account 
and delivery against old purchases made 
to arrive. Mill demand is good and 
ceiling prices obtain on all grades. Mills 
have been forced to buy some. wheat 
from terminal elevators, paying the han- 





dling charges over ceilings for same. 
At Duluth, over 38,000 cars of wheat 
were unloaded. 

The Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
markets maintain a fully steady tone 
and prices on all classes are unchanged. 
Some improvement in trading and move- 
ment is reported. Growers are offering 
more freely. For the most part demand 
from coast mills remains of moderate 
character, and is confined largely to spe- 
cial quality lots for immediate needs. 
However, a good demand from the Mid- 
west is reported for practically all 
classes of wheat. A good demand from 
California for both feeding and milling 
wheats is also reported. 
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GROCERY MARK-UPS FOR 
CORN PRODUCTS REVISED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In order to con- 
fine the retail price increase of corn 
meal and hominy to the amount recently 
granted corn millers, the Office of Price 
Administration has reduced slightly the 
percentage mark-ups of wholesale and 
retail grocers so that they will: be en- 
titled only to the same dollar and cents 
return they received before the prices 
were raised. 

The new percentage mark-ups to be 
used by wholesalers in figuring their 
ceiling prices for corn meal and hominy 
are: 


—— Wholesaler class————_,, 
1 2 3 4 

New % ... 1.055 1.085 1.12 1.165 
Old % .... 1.06 1.095 1.13 1.18 


The new mark-up percentages over 
“net cost” allowed to retailers are as 
follows: 


Retailer class————_, 


1 2 3 4 
New % ..ceeee 29 29 25 21 
OE FW nccscoee 31 31 27 23 


The action was taken in amendments 
to MPR 421, 422 and 428, effective 
May 1. 
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SITUATION ON BURLAP 
FOR BAGGING UNCHANGED 


New York, N. Y.—The situation on 
burlap for bagging remains unchanged, 
as importers receive routine allocations 
from the Central Burlap Office. Ship- 
ments continue at a fair rate as the de- 
cline in stocks for government account 
held in Calcutta indicates. From Janu- 
ary to the end of March, the drop has 
been from 115,000,000 yards to 96,000,000 
yards, while free stocks showed an in- 
crease of 3% compared with a 41% de- 
cline in February. Bids on sandbags 
will be asked by the treasury procure- 
ment office, to include flour sacks, and 
sandbags of cotton, osnaburgs and bur- 
lap. 

Manpower shortages continue to han- 
dicap the production of cotton bagging. 
Mills are unwilling to take orders run- 
ning through June, and only small lots 
are available to these manufacturers. 
Yardage for new commitments to bag 
makers has not: appeared even though 
some of it has been earmarked exclu- 
sively for the use of this trade. Dis- 
continuance of export quotas on cer- 





tain sheetings is also-as yet producing” 


no additional supplies for bag uses. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 














Previous April 17, April 18, April 19, 

April 15, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 

a eer es ere *658,164 660,929 655,792 503,341 553,720 

cu» desig _ REALE R PERE eee 1,064,145 1,072,206 1,119,611 909,981 970,225 

NON 65.3 6-o9.05%06 v'scaee 425,143 481,123 290,407 344,562 411,049 

Central and Southeast .. - %489,420 512,002 457,106 411,801 435,009 

North Pacific Coast ........... 326,768 321,358 316,888 243,531 353,817 

POROUS sped tdncrcessaveseens 2,963,640 3,047,618 2,839,804 2,313,216 2,723,820 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 


*Partly estimated. 








Crop year flour production 
Jul 





.————— Percentage of activity ~ c 0. + 
April15, Previous April17, April18, April 19, April 15, April 17, 

1944 week 43 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 67 68 64 46 50 29,345,142 28,258,661 
Southwest ....... 77 77 81 66 70 50,459,985 46,878,996 
TRRTERIO se cccccics 73 83 52 59 70 19,828,066 17,910,808 
Central and Ss. E. 62 64 72 48 62 22,636,184 19,094,872 
N. Pacific Coast.. 79 78 96 61 86 13,733,348 10,934,891 
BOOM vcctice 72 74 72 57 65 136,002,725 123,078,228 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
April 9-15 ...... 814,380 696,680 86 
Previous week .. 814,380 714,650 88 
Year ago ....... 814,380 718,393 88 
Two years ago... 814,380 512,367 63 
Five-year average .......eseceeeeee 72 
WOAFOGE GVETRGS 2 vnc kss eck cecsoes 65 

Kansas City 

April 9-15 ...... 352,800 194,665 55 
Previous week .. 352,800 192,985 55 
Year ago ....... 352,800 238,603 68 
Two years ago... 352,800 237,150 67 
Five-year average .. see 65 
Ten-year average 68 
April 9-15 ...... 111,132 94,810 85 
Previous week .. 111,132 85,570 77 
Year O80 ..cccce 111,132 75,493 69 
Two years ago... 111,132 78,810 71 

Salina 
April 9-15 ...... 109,956 77,990 71 
Previous week .. 109,956 79,001 72 
Year ago ....... 109,956 87,122 79 
Two years ago... 109,956 81,654 74 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
April 9-15 ...... 269,100 215,721 80 
Previous week .. 269,100 213,284 79 
Year ago ....... 185,808 177,719 96 
Two years ago... 256,368 121,088 47 
Five-year average .....+..++. be:6-4% 6 70 
Ten-year Average ......-sse0e eecce 64 

Portland District 

April 9-15 ...... 143,200 111,047 78 
Previous week .. 143,200 108,047 75 
Year ago ....... 143,472 139,169 97 
Two years ago... 146,216 122,443 85 
Five-year AVeTage ......seeeerscces 76 
Ten-year AVeTage ........eeeeeeee e 68 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
BOR Dek .scries 660,498 399,447 60 
Previous week .. 660,498 392,190 59 
BOOP. OBO: ccccces 738,822 390,261 53 
Two years ago... 738,822 359,391 49 
PIvO-YORr BVETABS ooiciccccveccsces 46 
TOBFOR? GVGTHRS boi vei. cccée + He002 45 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
April 9-15 ...... 318,120 258,717 81 
Previous week .. 318,120 268,739 84 
YOar AGO ..cceee 319,284 265,531 83 
Two years ago... 353,388 143,950 41 
Five-year average ........seeeevees 58 
Ten-year AVETAGE .....serecerevsee 50 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 9-15 ...... *792,240 489,420 62 
Previous week ..*792,240 512,002 65 
Year O80 wcccces 630,493 457,106 72 
Two years ago... 597,682 411,801 48 
Five-year average ...... ° 61 






Ten-year AVETAZGE ...... eee eeeecees 60 
Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 9-15 ...... 577,416 425,143 73 
Previous week .. 577,416 481,123 83 
Year ago ......- 577,416 290,407 52 
Two years ago... 577,416 344,562 59 
Five-year Average .....cseesecceees ~ 64 
Ten-year AVCTAZE ...... ce creeeeves 67 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, —-——Northwest——. -—Buffalo—, 


~-—-Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


April 9-15 ..... 25,896 1,256,079 12,867 
Previous week .. 26,112 13,002 
Two weeks ago.. 26,589 13,236 
1943 wnccccccces 27,471 1,135,159 13,162 
1942 21,701 1,013,132 9,878 
1941 .... 22,905 957,896 10,518 
1940 .... 21,354 943,491 10,456 





Five-yr. average 23,865 1,061,151 11,376 


production to date production to date production to date 


596,117 8,134 383,585 46,897 2,235,781 
9,205 48,319 
9,113 48,938 
574,848 10,890 350,686 51,523 2,060,693 
514,685 6,592 312,624 38,171 1,840,441 
461,700 7,864 310,761 41,287 1,730,357 
476,211 5,680 298,343 37,490 1,717,045 
624,512 7,832 331,200 43,073 1,916,863 





It is suggested in trade channels that 
negotiations for government purchases 
of burlap may soon be in force as the 
representative who handled these last 
year is now understood to be in Cal- 
cutta after a stop off in London. The 
possibility of a joint United Nations 
deal is indicated. 

Bemis Bro, Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 


ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.62 as compared with 
17.71 a year ago. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


W. B. RAYMOND RESIGNS 
COMMANDER-LARABEE POST 
W. B. Raymond has resigned as west- 
ern division sales manager Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
has been succeeded by S. S. Stanchfield. 
Mr. Raymond is taking a month’s vaca- 
tion before entering another line of 
business. 
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Higher Temperatures and Rain 


Improve Winter Wheat Outlook 


The winter wheat crop was again fa- 
vored by the prevailing weather of the 
past week with generally higher tem- 
peratures and substantial precipitation 
over the more western portions of the 
belt. Further reports of steady improve- 
ment in many places in the soft wheat 
states continue and the crop generally is 
in fair to good condition. 


Seeding of spring wheat and other © 


spring sown grains continues to be de- 
layed by wet weather. Some was sown 
in eastern South Dakota and local seed- 
ing is reported in Minnesota. In gen- 
eral, however, the season is decidedly 
backward. 


MORE IMPROVEMENT IN SOUTHWEST 


Condition of wheat in Oklahoma is 
fair to good ‘and its progress during 
the past week was normal. No serious 
damage has resulted from late freezes, 
and very little leaf rust or greenbug 
infestation has been reported. All small 
grains benefited from the week’s rains 
but farm work was retarded. 

Late sown oats are in fair condition 
despite being frozen back earlier. About 
one half of the corn acreage has been 
planted in the southern portion of Okla- 


homa. Heavy rains in the northeastern 
counties have delayed corn planting 
there. 


Several days of warm weather dried 
out Kansas fields sufficiently for farm- 
ers to make considerable progress in 
planting oats and barley. Wheat con- 
tinues to make good growth in eastern 
and central Kansas. There have been 
some reports of damage to wheat fields 
resulting from water standing on the 
fields. A considerable acreage of late 
seeded wheat in southwestern Kansas 
will be abandoned. Generally the wheat 
crop shows much improvement, however. 
Moisture conditions continue to be excel- 
lent in south central Kansas. The sub- 
soil is soaked. 

Though hampered by a late season, 
farmers have put out an enormous acre- 
age of barley. There is enough mois- 
ture to carry the barley to maturity if 
its lateness does not encounter July heat. 
Probably the largest acreage ever seeded 
to grain sorghums will be sown in west- 
ern Kansas on abandoned wheat land. 
The crop yields, on the average, about 
twice as much as wheat. The soil now 
has the moisture and probably will have 
plenty when the sorghum is seeded in 
early June. 

Spring work is still behind schedule 
in Nebraska. Some seeding of oats and 
barley has been done but the soil has 
been too wet to work in the south por- 
tion. The winter wheat situation shows 
some improvement but the condition of 
much of the acreage in. the south central 
portion of the state is doubtful. The 
feed grain and hay situation is becom- 
ing more critical. 

The outlook for a normal 1944 oats 
crop in Iowa continued dark during the 
past week on account of rain and wet 
fields. In fact, the delay in oats sow- 
ing has reached the point where some 
of the acreage intended for oats un- 
doubtedly will be planted to soybeans, 
corn or vegetable crops. 

Reports are that 40 to 50% of the 
oats has’ been’ sown in southern Iowa 
and about one fourth of the normal 


amount in central Iowa, while oats plant- 
ing is just getting under way in the 
northern section of the state. In an 
ordinary year, most of the crop would 
be in the ground by this time. 

What worries the farmers is that oats 
planted after the middle of April run 
the risk of damage from hot weather 
in late June and early July when they 
are heading out. The immediate need 
of the state is several days of sunshine 
and drying weather. 


FURTHER DELAY IN NORTHWEST 


Inclement weather has delayed field 
work throughout the Northwest. Rain 
and snow has kept farmers indoors in 
many sections, but a start has been 
made, and a few days of drying weather 
would’ see seeding in full blast over the 
entire spring wheat belt. South Dakota 
has had better than normal precipitation 
for the last three months. Western 
North Dakota and Montana, it is said, 
could use more surface moisture, but the 
Northwest, as a whole, has sufficient to 
give the new crop a good start. 

General rains in the Pacific North- 
west relieved the crop situation during 
the past week. Showers earlier in the 
month turned to sustained heavy rain- 
fall so there is now ample moisture in 
most districts. The month has been cold. 

Winter wheat in Washington has made 
good growth and is in good condition. 
In Oregon, early spring wheat is up and 
seeding is progressing satisfactorily. 


SOFT WHEAT CROP CONDITION GOOD 


The condition of winter wheat in In- 
diana, Illinois and Kentucky varies from 
fair to good. The crop in Indiana is 
showing rapid improvement and is from 
2 to 6 inches high. In Hlinois the condi- 
tion varies from fair to good and in a 
few localities, very good. Conditions 
are more variable in Kentucky, ranging 
from good in the west and south to fair 
to poor in the extreme northeast. The 
crop is making fairly good growth, with 
the late seeded fields showing green. 

Cool weather with an abundance of 
moisture retarded the growth of wheat 
in Ohio during the past week. The 
wheat is in a healthy condition and the 
plants probably have more than average 
root development, and» when warmer 
weather comes, growth should be rapid. 
C. A. Lamb, of the agronomy depart- 
ment, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, points out that wheat 
seedlings developing in a dry soil al- 
ways produce a relatively large growth 
of roots im comparison to top growth. 
He believes the wheat to be in good con- 
dition at the present time and indica- 
tions are that the wheat crop in Ohio 
will be good, barring unforeseen haz- 
ards. Federal estimates are for 38,388,- 
000 bus for the state. 


CANADIAN FARMERS GET STARTED 
From Winnipeg, Man., comes informa- 
tion that field work in western Canada 
got under way in all provinces last week 
and was considered general over Al- 
berta. While farmers started working 
on the land in many parts of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, it is doubtful if 
operations will be general for another 
week or 10 days. On the whole, the 


moisture situation is not bright and 
quite heavy rains will be needed imme- 
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diately after seeding is completed and 
at regular intervals throughout the grow- 
ing season. 
— —BREAC IS THE STAFF CF LIFE—-—— 
GENERAL MILLS GIRLS CLUB MEETS 
Mrinneapo.is, Minn.—A dinner meet- 
ing of the General Mills Girls Club was 
held the evening of April 11, at’ the 
Leamington Hotel, in Minneapolis, with 
an attendance of about 250. Dr. Eugene 
W. Burgess, vice president in charge of 
the Washington office of General Mills, 
Inc., and A. D. Hyde, director of re- 
search for the company, told of the fu- 
ture plans of the company. A war 
movie of Pearl Harbor was shown. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRST GRAIN MOVES FROM 
CANADIAN LAKEHEAD PORTS 


Winnirgc, Man. — Navigation out of 
Fort William and Port Arthur got under 
way early last week, with grain moving 
to United States and eastern Cana- 
dian ports to meet export, milling and 
other consumer demands. The big bulk 
of the grain is moving to United States 
ports, with Buffalo getting the lion’s 
share, but fair quantities are also being 
cleared to Duluth and South Chicago. 
With the exception of Midland and Port 
MeNicoll, which were closed by ice all 
week, some supplies were moved to 
Georgian Bay ports. 

It is estimated that more than 10,- 
000,000 bus of grain moved from the 
Canadian lakehead elevators by water 
during the first six days of navigation 
this year. 

The Emergency Grain Transportation 
Committee met here last week to draw 
up plans for movement of large quan- 
tities of Canadian wheat and feed grains 
from Fort William and Port Arthur to 
the United States and eastern points. 
An attempt will be made to move more 
than 2,000,000 bus daily from the lake- 
head from now until the end of the crop 
year on July 31. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
F. L. SWENSON IN NEW POST 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—F. L. Swenson, 
formerly with MFA Grain & Feed Co., 
Kansas City, is the new manager for the 
feed department of Owego (N. Y.) Feed 
Mills. The Owego mill is owned and 
operated by Wright Johnson. 





Threat of Requisition 











(Continued from page 11.) 
agencies are reluctant to discuss plans 
which have been open secrets for two 
weeks. At WFA it is especially evident 
that subordinates have been cautioned 
not to discuss decisions. 

Scattered congressional requests for 
information are significantly indicative 
of rising storm that may first break 
from corn belt representatives and later 
from deficit feed area spokesmen. Gov- 
ernment plans which are considered in- 
adequate will be exposed to a con- 
gressional fight, it is believed by ex- 
perienced observers, which may subor- 
dinate the discussion of the extension 
of. price control: act or even sharply 
affect consideration of that measure. 

While senior corn state representa- 
tives are aware of conferences that have 
taken place, important senatorial meme 
bers, such as Senator Gillette, of Iowa, 
have not been present in the inner coun- 


cils. 








JEAN ZELLER TAKES 
NEW WARTIME POST 


Resigns as WPB’s Textile Bag Section 
Chief to Take Over WFA 
Container Supervision 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Jean Zeller has 
resigned as chief of the textile bag sec- 
tion of the War Production Board con- 
tainer division and upon completion of 
a short vacation will take charge of con- 
tainer requirements at the War Food 
Administration under Lt. Col. R. wW, 
Olmstead. Procurement officials at WFA 
say that Mr, Zeller will have a broader 
job there and will. be in charge of mill- 
ing and grain industry contacts. 

Conrad Damon, who has been Mr, 
Zeller’s assistant at the WPB, will take 
over textile bag supervision at that 
agency. Previously, Mr. Damon _ has 
been with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Before his service with the 
government war agencies Mr. Damon 
was connected with Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, in charge of the burlap divi- 
sion. Prior to that time he conducted 
his own company, Valley Bag Co., St. 
Louis. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE PRICE REGULATION 
DISCUSSED AT MEETINGS 


Mechanics of a proposed regulation 
which would place both rye grain and 
rye flour under price ceilings were dis- 
cussed at meetings of officials of the 
Office of Price Administration and in- 
vited members of the trade at Chicago 
and Minneapolis during the past week, 
with a third session scheduled for 
Omaha. 

Differentials between country stations 
and terminals and grades and quality 
discounts were subjects covered. Allan 
Moore, head of the flour section, and 
Robert A. Schaffer, economist, repre- 
sented the price agency. 

A selected group of producers, coun- 
try shippers, commission salesmen, ter- 
minal handlers, millers and distillers at- 
tended. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ARTHUR ACKELS TO NEW JOB 

Sprincriecp, Mo.—Arthur Ackels has 
resigned as superintendent of the Great 
Bend (Kansas) Milling Co. to become 
superintendent of the Springfield (Mo.) 
Flour Mills, a unit of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. 

Mr. Ackels has milled in the North- 
west, Southwest and in the central 
states. For several years he was a 
milling consulting engineer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LT. ROBERT H. PILLMAN 
KILLED IN EXPLOSION 


Lonpon, Eno.—2nd Lt. Robert Has- 
tings Pillman, youngest son of Charles 
H. Pillman, Pillman & Phillips, London, 
was killed April 16 by an explosion 
while playing golf with his brother, 
Charles, and a fellow officer. It is be- 
lieved he was. retrieving a ball from a 
wired Off area when the accident oc- 
curred. Lt, Pillman, who was 20 years 
old, gained his commission three months 





ago, after serving in the ranks. He was 


a grandson of the late G. V. Hastings, 
founder of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co. 
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Elmer Gross, in charge of machinery main- 
tenance at one of America’s important feed 
manufacturing plants, has seen many a 
“want ad” in local papers. Some of them 
sounded right attractive. But Elmer has 
stayed on the job keeping feed equipment 
running night and day—even though he 
might have been making a somewhat higher 
temporary wage at a neighboring “war” 
plant. 


Why? Because he knows something about 
the important business of supplying foods 
for a nation at war. He knows that feed must 




















BO ss hh ite : 


hove Ought to 1 a Muslal for 
ELMER GROSS 


CHASE BAG Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1847) 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, 


Coast to Coast 
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be provided for dairy cattle, poultry, hogs 
and other farm animals if America is to 
have milk, butter, eggs and meat. 


So Elmer stays on the job doing the thing he 
best knows how to do. Not a glamorous, but 
a highly essential role in today’s war drama. 
Our hats are off to Elmer Gross and thou- 
sands like him all over the country—feed 
mixers, flour millers, seed ‘cleaners and 
countless others who are backing up the 
front by staying on the job so that America 
can be fed. There ought to be a medal for 
such as Elmer Gross. 













Bag Service + 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS Hgmyhtone aan aitne 
TOLEDO ST. Louis KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 


DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Not Buyers’ Expense 
Oo 


Although sales expense has always 
been regarded as a cost factor for sell- 
ers, whether they be flour millers, other 
food processors or any other line of 
manufacturing, and have been recognized 
as such in OPA price ceilings, yet there 
is a reported effort among some to 
have these expenses borne by the buyer. 
This, of course, is entirely due to the 
fact that we are in a distinctly buyers’ 
market. 

Regardless of this fact, there is no 


justification whatever in processors try- 
ing to pass on their sales costs to buy- 
ers, and we cannot help but believe that 
such instances are few and far between. 
So far as flour is concerned, we have 
personally heard of no such attempts, 
nor do we believe there have been any. 

However, the National Food Brokers 
Association has felt that this is a suf- 
ficiently serious problem to call for 
action on its part. Consequently, it is 
reported to be urging the OPA to issue 
a positive ruling to the effect that any 
plan under which sales expense is 
passed on to buyers is a violation of 


Wane Go Matin, ss. — 














the regulation. If such a definition is 
needed, we hope the association will be 
successful in obtaining it. No group 
should take advantage of the present 
unusual circumstances to pass on its 
rightful costs to others. 


Brokerage Charges 
fe) 


Some interest has been expressed as 
to whether or not buyers could be 
charged part of the brokerage cost when 
pool cars are involved, as this is obvi- 
ously a service to them. The National 








Dobrys Best 


and 
Best of the West 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 


JED CHECKUM, 
our quality policeman, 
is always happiest 
around this time of year 
toward the tail-end of 
the crop. What JED 
gets set up about is how much easier it 
is to maintain top quality in his flour out 
here in the fine wheat country than it 
must be for other millers down at the 
end of the line who have to do the best 
they can with wheat that has been lying 
around here and there, with its milling 
quality getting no better all the time. 
May be just an idea of JED’S, but it 
makes him happy. 
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Food Brokers Association was sufficient- 
ly concerned with the question to obtzin 
an opinion from its counsel. In part 
this opinion read: 

“Traditionally, in the operations of 
food brokers, the arranging of pooled 
cars is part of the economic service in 
the broker’s principal, for which the 
broker is compensated out of the bro- 
kerage paid him by the principal and not 
by any charge to the principal’s cis- 
tomers. 

“Working for his principal, to whom 
he owes all allegiance, and at the same 
time collecting compensation from the 
principal’s customers as well as the prin- 
cipal, may well violate both the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act and the OPA regu- 
lations.” 

We do not presume that this opinion 
was written with the flour brokerage 
industry particularly in mind, but 
neither do we see why it is not as ap- 
plicable to flour brokers as to any other 
type of brokerage operation. Virtually 
all legal interpretations emphasize the 
fact that brokers represent the seller. 
To act otherwise is to invite trouble. 


ss = 


Possible Changes 
fe) 


Probably many flour distributors have 
suggestions they would like to make 
about the operation of OPA. Certainly 
plenty were offered by the food indus- 
try at large during the hearings on the 
continuance of the act. Some sugges- 
tions have been helpful, others harmful, 
and many just pure nonsense. 

Viewing the progress of OPA from 
the early days of its inception to the 
present, it seems that there is need for 
further clarification of the intent of Con- 
gress in prohibiting regulations which 
would alter established trade practices. 
There is, of course, always the need to 
keep OPA a price control organization 
as against one that may meddle with 
profits. Too, a still stronger position 
for industry advisory committees would 
contribute greater confidence in_ the 
operation of the act. 

However, the flour distributing indus- 
try has gotten along very well with 
OPA, whose decisions have mainly been 
fair. It is true that at one time prog- 
ress was discouragingly slow, but that 
was due to the number of officials in- 
volved rather than any intent to delay. 
It is our guess that whatever changes 
may be made in OPA in the future will 
be for continued improvement. 


Distribution of Surpluses 

12) 

With the amount of flour and other 
foods being bought by the government 
for our armed forces, for lend-lease and 
for rehabilitation purposes, there will 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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LARABEE CAKE FLOURS 
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Mass Movement of Population to. 
Coastal Areas Shown in Survey 


The mass movement of population as 
a result of war conditions has brought 
net gains in population to 12 states and 
the District of Columbia, while the re- 
maining states have lost population, ac- 
cording to a detailed analysis of migra- 
tion since 1940 which has just been pre- 
pared by the Office of Distribution of 
the War Food Administration. 

The civilian population of the nation 
as a whole decreased by 4,000,000 persons 
or 3.1% as a result of the growth of 
military forces. 

Besides the District of Columbia, 
which showed the largest percentage 
gain of 24.2%, the states of Arizona, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Virginia and Washington 
showed gains in population. In addi- 
tion, another group of seven states 
showed losses that were less than the 


national average decline in population, | 


so that this group too made a relative 
gain. These states are Indiana, Louis- 
iana, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Ohio 
and Texas. 

The remaining states showed losses 
ranging up to 16.4% for North Dakota. 
Details of state figures are shown in 
the table below. The biggest shifts were 
a net gain of 1,013,629 in California and 
a loss of 1,001,288 in New York. Penn- 
sylvania lost a net of 622,455 civilians. 
Other gains and losses were in more 
modest proportions, an Illinois loss of 
318,000 being the next largest. 

The broad picture is one primarily of 
migration from the interior of the United 
States to coastal areas, although the 
middle western industrial districts of 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan also showed 
increases. Some of the states which 
gained population did so only in certain 
industrial areas. The main movement 
is shown most clearly on the accompany- 
ing map of population increases by 
grocery trading areas, the black sections 
showing where increases have come. 

A detailed analysis of this wartime 
migration is contained in a booklet en- 
titled “Highlights of Population Shifts,” 
issued by the War Food Administration. 
The figures are based on registrations 
for Ration Book No. 4 and were pre- 
pared with the co-operation of the Bu- 
reau of the Census of the Department of 
Commerce. In a foreword to the book- 
let, Lee Marshall, director of the WFA 
office of distribution, said the study was 
developed to assist processors and dis- 
tributors in planning allocations to meet 
present day population needs. Copies can 
be obtained from the Office of Distribu- 
tion, War Food Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 5s 

Figures are presented for each state 
by wholesale market areas and county 
highlights are given for each. Some of 
the largest percentage gains in market 
areas are the following: 

San Diego, Cal., 30.8%; Mobile, Ala., 
24; Washington, D. C., 22; Beaumont, 
Texas, 19.8; San Francisco, Cal., 19.6; 
Lubbock, Texas, 18.2; Pensacola, Fla., 
17.6; Tucson, Ariz. 15.4; Los Angeles, 
Cal., 13.7; Lake Charles, La., 18; Charles- 
ton, S. C., 12.8; Phoenix, Ariz., 12.6; 
Portland, Oregon, 11.9; Seattle, Wash., 
11.6; Norfolk, Va., 10.9; Miami, Fla., 





9.1; Detroit, Mich., 9.1; Savannah, Ga., 
7.9; Alexandria, La. 7.6; Baltimore, 
Md., 7.8; Tampa, Fla., 7.2; Fresno, Cal., 
5.8; Hartford, Conn. 5.1; Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 5; New London, Conn., 4.9; 
Wilmington, Del., 4.8; Ogden, Utah, 
4.8; El Paso, Texas, 4.8; Bridgeport, 
Conn., 8.8; Cincinnati, Ohio, 3.8; Hous- 
ton, Texas, 3.3; Fort Worth, Texas, 3.3; 
San Antonio, Texas, 3.1; Wilmington, 
N. C., 2.9; Reno, Nev., 2.8; South Bend, 
Ind., 2.7; Baton Rouge, La., 1.8; Erie, 
Pa., 1,8; Sacramento, Cal. 1.5; Abi- 
lene, Texas, 1. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WPB OPPOSES BUILDING 
OF NEW ALCOHOL PLANTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C,—Construction of 
additional new facilities for the produc- 
tion of industrial alcohol cannot be jus- 
tified at the present time, in view of 
manpower and materials shortages, the 
Requirements Committee of the War 
Production Board has decided. This 
decision does not affect the sulphite 
liquor alcohol plant at Bellingham, 
Wash., approved in February. 

Among the new projects which have 
been under consideration are those of 
the Willamette Valley Wood Chemical 
Co., Springfield, Oregon, and of the 
United States Sugar Corp., at Clewiston, 
Fla. The former called for the dis- 
tillation of wood wastes while the latter 
was designed to use inedible sweet po- 
tatoes as its raw material. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BURRUS FEED MILLS TAKES 
OVER McKINNEY PLANT 


Burrus Feed Mills, Dallas, Texas, has 
announced the conversion of the Collin 
County Mill & Elevator Co. at McKin- 
ney, Texas, to a modern feed mill. 

W. A. Sorrells has been transferred 
from the Dallas headquarters to become 
manager of the new mill, working un- 
der. Wiley Akins, general manager of 
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the Burrus Feed Mills units at Dallas, 
Fort Worth, San Benito and McKinney. 
The conversion program from the flour 
mill over to the feed mill and installa- 
tion of new, modern equipment, was 
under the supervision of Grady Jones, 
general mill superintendent for Burrus 
Feed Mills. { 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PACKAGED ROLLED OATS 
GIVEN CEILINGS INCREASE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—An increase of 
1.3c lb in ceiling prices for packaged 
rolled oats has been authorized by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

The higher ceiling, effective April 19, 
was allowed, OPA officials said, to main- 
tain adequate production of this basic 
food, in face of substantial increases in 
the prices for raw oats since March, 
1942, when rolled oats ceilings were 
frozen at each manufacturer’s high dur- 
ing that month. ; 

Seven manufacturers who make prac- 
tically all of packaged rolled oats sold 
in this country use more than 40,000,000 
bus of oats yearly, almost 4% of the 
nation’s output of raw oats. 

While the increase does not cover 
total cost advances for the industry, 
OPA officials explained, it does meet 
minimum legal requirements and pro- 
vides sufficient relief to assure vital 
production of this food. 
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ELWOOD CHASE NAMED WFA 
TRANSPORTATION DIRECTOR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Elwood Chase, 
who for the past 20 years has been in 
the feed and grain business with the 
Co-operative G.L.F. Mills, Inc., Buffalo, 
has been named director of transporta- 
tion in the War Food Administration. 
He replaces Mark Upson, who has re- 
signed to return to private business. 
Since early in the war Mr. Chase has 
represented the feed and grain industry 
on the lower lakes grain committee spon- 
sored by the Department of Agriculture. 
As chairman of this committee he has 
worked with the WFA in: the .solution 
of problems affecting shipping and han- 
dling of grain on the Great Lakes. 





* POPULATION SHIFTS 


TOWARD SEABOARD x 








POPULATION INCREASES BY WHOLESALE GROCERY TRADING AREAS, 1940-43 


SHOWING HOW POPULATION HAS MOVED FROM THE NORTHERN AND CENTRAL PARTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO’ WESTERN AND COASTAL AREAS 














Since 1940 huge masses of people have migrated from the interior of the 
United States to war industries located along the seaboard. This map prepared 
by the Office of Distribution of the War Food Administration shows where they 
have gone. The black sections denote the trading areas which have shown popu- 


lation increases in the past three years. 


The civilian population of the country 


as a whole has declined by about 4,000,000 or 3.1% as a result of the growth 


of military forces. 
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BAKERS’ FOUNDATION 
FUND GAINS $120,000 


Contributors to Current Drive Total 242, 
Chairman Zinsmaster Re- 
ports to Trustees 


Curcaco, I1tx.—Contributors to the 
American Bakers Foundation endowment 
fund now total 242, Harry W. Zinsmas- 
ter, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Duluth, 
chairman of the fund committee, has re- 
ported to the foundation’s board of 
trustees. 

Of the contributors, 51 are allied, con- 
tributing $48,975, and 191 are bakers, 
contributing $71,050, a total of $120,025, 
With the original fund, this brings the 
grand total to $434,477. Twenty-six 
firms contributed to both the original 
fund raised in 1919-20 and the recent 
fund. 

In all 3831 firms have contributed, 
and 15 of these have authorized their 
certificates canceled and the amounts 
entered as “donated surplus,” leaving a 
net list of certificate holders as of March 
21 of 314. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EASTERN FEED MERCHANTS 
PLAN NEW YORK MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—The Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants will hold its 
annual convention in New York City 
sometime in June, according to a re- 
cent decision of its board of directors. 
The exact date and hotel headquarters 
will be announced later. This is an en- 
tirely new departure for the federation, 
which for years has held its meetings in 
the central part of the state. 

Since the character of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants has 
changed from a federation of local and 
county feed associations to an individual 
membership organization, the board of 
directors voted to discontinue the affilia- 
tion of the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Feed Merchants Association and_ the 
Orange and Sussex (N. J.) Counties 
Feed Dealers Association. 

The federation will, however, ‘continue 
its affiliation with the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
and the Conference of American Small 
Business Organizations. It also ap- 
proved the activities of the National 
Tax Equality Association. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CHASE BAG PLANS MEETING 

Cuicaco, Int.—The Chase Bag Co. will 
hold a three-day wartime conference for 
its plant and sales managers at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 1-8. About 
50 are expected to attend the meeting. 
Officers of the Chase Bag Co. who are 
to be present include: F. H. Ludington, 
New York, president; R. N. Conners, 
Chicago, vice president and general sales 
manager; C. S. Sheldon, New York, vice 
president and treasurer; E. K. Luding- 
ton, Jr., New York, vice president, and 
G. M. Conrad, New Orleans, vice presi- 
dent. 




















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OIL FIRE IN MILL 
Miyneapouis, Misn.—Five employees 

were forced to flee a fire at Spencer 

Kellogg & Sons, Inc., flaxseed mill which 

started after a kettle containing 450 gals 

of linseed oil sprung a leak and spilled 
its contents onto an oil burner heating 
the kettle. Damage was slight. 
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TWO NEW UNITS ADDED 
TO VITAMIN B GROUP 


University of Wisconsin Professors De- 
scribe Characteristics of Vitamin 
B-10 and Vitamin B-11 


CueveLaND, Ou10.—Discovery and con- 
centration of two new members of the 
vitamin B complex, royal family among 
the vitamins, was announced at Cleve- 
land April 5 before the annual spring 
meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety by Drs. G. M. Briggs, Jr., T. D. 
Luckey, Conrad E. Elvehjem and E. B. 
Hart, of the Department of Biochemistry 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

The two newcomers to vitamin royalty 
are so far known as vitamin B-10 and 
vitamin B-11. Investigations so far have 
revealed them to be essential for the 
chick, white rat, dog and monkey, with 
indications that they are also important 
for human well being. 

Vitamin B-10 has been found to be 
necessary for normal feather production 
in the chick, the Wisconsin biochemists 
reported. When it is absent in the diet 
of the young chick, the feathers become 
brittle within a few weeks and fall off. 
By the time the chicken is four weeks 
old it has very few feathers remaining. 
It is not yet known what function this 
“feather vitamin” plays in the nutrition 
of mammals. 

Vitamin B-11 has been found neces- 
sary for the proper growth of the chick, 
the Wisconsin research group reported. 
When this vitamin is not added to the 
“synthetic” ration the chick stops gain- 
ing weight at about three weeks of age 
and becomes weak and anemic. Death 
results unless a source of the new vita- 
min, present in liver, is supplied. 

The two new members of the vitamin 
B complex raise the total of known B 
vitamins to 11, while there is evidence 
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that several others still remain to be 
identified. The older members are thia- 
mine (B-1), riboflavin (B-2), niacin, 
pyridoxin, choline, inositol, pantothenic 
acid, biotin, and folic acid. The first 
eight named have all been synthesized. 
Para-aminobenzoic acid, which, it is 
maintained by some to be the anti-gray 
hair vitamin, also is sometimes referred 
to as a member of the vitamin B com- 
plex. In addition there is some evidence 
that another B factor exists, known as 
the “anti-anemia factor,” without which 
animals become anemic. Liver has been 
found to be the “vitamin fountain” in 
which all the known, as well as the un- 
known, factors of the vitamin B com- 
plex are present in abundance. Yeast 
and whole grain cereals are other rich 
sources. 

The Wisconsin researchers discovered 
the new vitamins by observing that 
when young chicks are fed a synthetic 
diet, one that contains only purified in- 
gredients and no natural products, they 


‘fail to grow normally even when all of 


the nutrients known at the present time 
are supplied. In this manner it becomes 
possible to study the unknown factors 
that are necessary for normal growth 
and health. 

The ingredients of the synthetic ration 
used by the Wisconsin workers included 
such substances as dextrin (sugar), case- 
in, gelatin, minerals, soybean oil, cystine 
and all the vitamins which are known 
at the present time to be necessary for 
the chick—namely, thiamine, riboflavin, 
pantothenic acid, niacin, pyridoxin, cho- 
line, diotin, inositol and vitamins A, D, 
E and K. All of these substances aré 
necessary in the diet of the chick before 
normal growth can be attained. 

When very small amounts of certain 
concentrates made from liver or other 
substances are added to this ration and 
the entire mixture fed to the chicks, 
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COMING — THE ALMANACK 


Fes wi THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, statistical and 
factual guide to the flour, grain, feed and baking industries, 
is about to bow to the reader family of this journal. Annually for 
more than three decades it has made its appearance as a part of 
THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER’s program of “extra-curricular” serv- 
ices to the trades with which the journal is associated. This year’s 
ALMANACK will be presented as SEcTION II of the April 26th issue 


of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 


It will be mailed in the same 


wrapper that brings to readers SECTION I of that issue, which will 
contain all the customary features of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 
All numbers of this journal deserve preservation for reference, 
but this will be particularly true of Section II of the ALMANACK 


NuMBER. 


It is a reference work unexampled in the field occupied 
by the industries this journal delights to serve. 


Although wartime 


restrictions have prevented the publication of a good deal of statis- 
tical information customarily presented in this compilation, much 
new matter has been added, in the form of textual and documentary 
references, to cover the great mass of regulations governing these 


industries as wartime measures. 
NuMBER—Keep it! 


Watch for the 1944 ALMANACK 








the report stated, the ration becomes 
complete and normal growth occurs. It 
was known that liver concentrates are 
rich sources of the recently discovered B 
vitamin named “folic acid.” Further in- 
vestigations revealed, however, that, in 
addition to folic acid, the liver concen- 
trate also contained two other factors 
different from folic acid. Folic acid has 
so far been found to be a factor neces- 
sary for bacterial growth. 

Various concentrates of folic acid that 
do not contain vitamins B-10 and B-11 
have also been found to cause some in- 
crease of growth and feathering when 
fed to chicks receiving a purified ration, 
the report stated, 





Bakery Ingredient Outlook Shows 
Some Improvement in Recent Weeks 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The ingredient 
outlook for the baking industry has 
brightened a little in some directions. 
Frozen fruit point values have been cut 
to zero and shortening and cooking oils 
also reduced to zero during recent weeks. 
In addition, officials of OPA’s price 
division report that deciduous fruit 
prices will be rolled back from excessive 
highs prevailing during 1943. For some 
of these commodities the roll-back will 
be as great as 50% while all reductions 
will be substantial. 


SUGAR UNCERTAIN 


Meanwhile, the sugar outlook appears 
to be the least favorable at the moment. 
Although the baking industry’s 80% 
quota basis was continued this quarter 
when others were lowered, there is no 
certainty that bakers will continue to 
get 80% in future quarters, The distri- 
bution picture likewise is confused and 
may cause local shortages. The Ameri- 
can Bakers Association has warned bak- 
ets against this possibility and urged 
them to get their second quarter allot- 
ments into the bakery as soon as pos- 
sible and to budget sugar use, keeping 
some back for future emergencies. 

WFA said recently that there has been 


no improvement in the sugar supply sit- 
uation. The share for civilians in 1944 
is 6% less than they used last year, and 
it is expected that year-end stocks left 
in the United States will be the small- 
est in more than a decade. Shortage 
of labor and equipment, as well as 
shipping, continues to limit the sugar 
supply. Added to these troubles is the 
slow corn marketings which have re- 
duced production of corn sugar and 
corn syrups. 

Chocolate use in baking industry will 
be maintained at 80% of the 1941 base 
year for the second quarter, but it is 
pointed out that this rate is out of 
balance with confectioners’ sugar alloca- 
tion. Confectioners are rationed at 70% 
on sugar during the second quarter, 
which may act as a check on chocolate 
use in baking trade. 


FROZEN FRUITS 


Probably the most favorable turn of 
events for bakers during March was 
WFA action which forced out of com- 
mercial storage heavy stocks of frozen 
fruits. According to WFA these hold- 


ings represented hoarding. The subse- 
quent removal of these commodities from 
ration control presents an opportunity 


for bakers to incorporate them into their 
products at a time when shortening 
ration requirements are also relatively 
low. 

OPA has reduced point requirements 
on shortening to zero and lard also has a 
zero point requirement. This condition 
is viewed as temporary, however, re- 
flecting the heavy hog runs which have 
been renewed recently after a previous 
sign of slackening. Bakers should watch 
shortening situation with caution as 
most government advisors say that fats 
and oils are potentially the scarcest of 
all commodities. It is believed that only 
because storage facilities have been lim- 
ited was it possible to treat lard and 
other shortening with present prodigality. 

Butter is continued at a 16-point re- 
quirement at retail with no change in the 
industrial user’s factor during a period 
when government set-aside is at its low 
level. As butter production expands it 
is certain that set-aside percentages will 
be stepped up. 

OPA and WFA have reached an 
agreement on basic prices for deciduous 
fruits which include apricots, cherries, 
prunes and others which sky-rocketed 
last year. It is reliably reported that 
these basic prices will be considerably 





under the high levels of 1943 and that 
firmer controls will be exerted to pre- 
vent diversion into fresh markets. 

Pickled, spiced and brandied fruits, 
which were removed from rationing ef- 
fective last December, will be restored to 
the processed foods rationing program 
in June, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion said. This decision was reached to 
prevent widespread diversion of fresh 
fruit from the lower priced staple pack 
to high priced fancy products which are 
in limited demand, OPA said. 

Unless the unforeseen occurs, OPA 
Officials believe that it will not be neces- 
sary to restore raisins to ration control. 
There is a determination at OPA to 
prevent a recurrence of conditions that 
existed last year which created a price 
disparity between grapes for wine and 
for food uses. After that announcement 
is out a stabilized raisin supply can be 
measured for processors. WFA officials 
are believed to be determined that ade- 
quate supplies of raisins will be avail- 
able for food during 1944 so it seems 
safe to predict reasonably adequate 
raisin supplies for the baking industry. 
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H. C. KNANDEL RESIGNS 

H. C. Knandel, secretary of the Penn- 
Sylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, on March 1, tendered his res- 
ignation, due to a change in his plans 
which will take him out of the state for 
an indefinite time. All matters pertain- 
ing to association work are being han- 
dled from the office of the president, 
Horace Menchey, P.O. Box 854, Lan- 
caster, Pa., until a successor is an- 
nounced. 
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TOLEDO BAKERS JOIN IN 
BREAD PRICE-SIZE RISE 


Totepo, Oxnio.— Northwestern Ohio 
Master Bakers Association has an- 
nounced that Toledo bakers will in- 
augurate a 22-oz loaf of bread, selling 
at 12c, to replace the 20-oz loaf selling 
for lle. Most Ohio cities are already 
operating under the new OPA regulation 
providing for the corresponding price 
and weight change. 
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A LIFETIME IN THE FLOUR TRADE 


that they have been in the business a 

lifetime. To Harry Krulewitch, dean 
of New York flour jobbers, however, 
it is actually 55 years since April 18, 
1889, when, a young man of 20, he start- 
ed his career in it. He was backed by 
$5,000 his father had given him, and it 
seemed like a lot of money, but it was 
gone in 10 months. Another $10,000 


I T ONLY seems to many flour men 





By L. M. Barnes 


came from the same source, and then he 
began to get the swing of the business 
and to build up his own trade so that at 
the end of three years, he was able to 
repay both loans and feel that he was 
a real flour merchant. 

Mr. Krulewitch is that novelty in New 
York City—a native New Yorker. Born 
in the old sixth ward, he was educated 
in local grammar schools, later at City 
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Four generations of wholesalers .. . four genera- 
tions of dealers . . . four generations of consumers 
have been VICTOR enthusiasts; and the number 


is growing every day. 


This is convincing proof of VICTOR quality and 


alert VICTOR merchandising. 


So... when you sell VICTOR Products YOU and 
YOUR DEALERS are building consistently grow- 
ing VICTOR sales and profits. You are building 
for the future — as well as for today. 


Write for more facts about the complete VICTOR 
line... VICTOR shipping advantages... VICTOR 
modern packaging . . . and VICTOR prices. 


QL Comfolete bine 


that gives you the advantages 
of mixed car shipments 









College. He has seen Manhattan grow, 
and the flour business also increase and 
then fall off, in his many years in 
the flour business in New York. 
At its peak Mr. Krulewitch  esti- 
mates there were 63 flour jobbers in 
the metropolitan area, doing an annual 
business of 150,000 to 2,000,000 bbls. 
Now, however, many of the old firms 
are entirely out of existence, and the 
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Harry Krulewitch 






others have decreased their volume. In 






pessimistic moments he feels they may 
eventually be completely eliminated as 
trade customs change and chain. bakers 
continue their expansion, 

“There are now two kinds of custo- 
mers left to the jobber,” Mr. Krulewitch 
says, “one who doesn’t let him live, and 
the other who doesn’t let him sleep!” 

“My principle has always been to do 
business with a man who I thought 
















was honest and if ever I found out to 
the contrary, not to do business with 
him again,” Mr. Krulewitch 
This principle, plus his innate integrit), 
has meant that he has never come before 
any of the committees of the New York 
Exchange—arbitration, flour, 







explains. 





Produce 
ete.—although he has been a member of 
it for about 40 years. He was pres 
dent of the New York Flour & Bakers 
Supply Association during 
the period when this group was fighting 
racketeering in its allied trades, and 















Merchants 


although he was threatened in attempts 
to force capitulation, he held his ground 

His office has been in the Exchange 
Building almost ever since it was built, 
and the term is definitely “office” nol 
“offices,” for he has always believed in 
a small overhead, sometimes with embar- 
rassing results, as anxious flour men 
have been kept waiting out in the cor 
ridor, his office space permitting the at- 
mission of only one or two at a time! 

For 20 years his brother, the late I. A. 
Krulewitch, was associated with him 
under the firm of Krulewitel 
Brothers, a partnership that was dis 
solved. only when I. A. withdrew to take 


name 


his sons in business with him. Ever sinc? 
it has been, “Harry Krulewitch, Jobber’ 

Mr. Krulewitch’s business has _ bee! 
particularly with hotels, restaurants and 
institutions, with, additionally, a goo 
Jewish trade, American, some Germé! 
and a few Italian customers. He hi 
specialized in his “Diamond K” ané 
“High Gluten” for about 25 years an 
(Continued on page 45.) 
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True To A Tradition 








“WORTH ALL IT COSTS” 


wine 


Just eighty years ago, in a small mill on the Vermillion River 
at Hastings, Minnesota, Stephen Gardner started in the 
milling business. 


It was in this mill at Hastings that Stephen Gardner dis- 
covered the process by which patent flour is milled, that he 
developed the forerunner of the modern purifier, and instituted 
many new milling methods which are standard practice today. 


Since 1863 the production of that mill, now one of 3 modern 
King Midas mills, has grown from 20,000 to a million barrels 


annually. 


We're proud of the rich tradition behind our mill at Hastings 
and we pledge a continuance of the progressive policies, the 
strict adherence to quality, inaugurated by Stephen Gardner 


Minneapolis Minnesota 





PATENTS @ CLEARS @ RYE ® WHOLE WHEAT 
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Consumer Co-operatives 

THERE IS NO DOUBT that the con- 
sumer co-operative movement is growing 
rapidly. That it is doing so under an 
adverse wartime economy shows what 
may be expected in the postwar period. 
The present scope of the movement is 
indicated in the estimate by Wallace J. 
Campbell, of the Co-operative League 
of the U.S.A., that consumer co-opera- 
tives, did over $750,000,000 in retail 
sales last year, and had a membership 
of more than 2,500,000. 

That this concerns bakers in com- 
munities where the co-operatives are 
particularly active is obvious. During 
the past year one co-operative group 
bought a flour mill, indicating its inter- 
est in the breadstuffs industries. We 
do not have figures showing the extent 
of their operation in commercial, baking 
but, either through bakeries or retail 
food stores, it must be considerable. 

Competition of this kind is entirely 
different than the regular business co- 
operative. Those who are active in the 
co-operative movement look upon it as 
a “cause.” So far as we can see, the 
only way it can be met is through the 
personality of the individual baker or 
bakery, unexcelled quality, fair prices 
and the best possible service that condi- 
tions permit— American Baker. 


White House officials are worried by 
continued evidence that Italians in the 
part of Italy occupied by U. S.-Britain 
are eating less and faring less well than 
Italians in areas occupied by the Ger- 
mans. The propaganda effect of this sit- 
uation is not so good.—United States 
News. 


ON HOW TO BECOME HEALTHY. 
WEALTHY AND WISE 

We have been struck in many food 
advertisements by the frequent use of 
the word “energy” to describe the vir- 
tues of a number of staple articles of 
diet, such as bread, cereals, sugar, des- 
serts, etc. More often than not, these 
ads have been illustrated with pictures 
of keen-eyed, dynamic captains of in- 
dustry capable of working at fever pitch 
till the wee hours of the morning set- 
tling the world’s problems; fine, athletic 
looking youngsters engaged in vigorous 
sports; and handsome, well-groomed fe- 
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come of it. 


mebby 


makes.’ ” 





“Other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, —— I was feelin’ right low in my mind on account 
of all the boys bein’ off to war an’ like’s not a 
good many not comin’ back an’ was stewin’ 
\ about the subsidy on millin’ and jes’ think- 
in’ up worries an’ frets, Bullhead Brown 
come by to leave me a nice bassfish he’d 
ketched up the crick a ways. 
I’d thanked him kindly an’ said I hoped 
the world wasn’t usin’ him too porely, 
Bullhead says: ‘No, suh, Mist’ Fetch, 
I kain’t complain. 
3 I tried to worry like the guv’ment 
\ said I’d ought to, nothin’ didn’t 
So ] jes’ figgered some days they strike better 
above the dam an’ other days below the dam, an’ it seem lak 
the bass don’t know if it’s sunshiny or cloudin’ up, or how the 
moon is, or if it’s Tuesday or likin’ one bait or ’nother, an’ 
I’d jes’ better keep on doin’ only thing I knows how 
an’ leave white folks do the botherin’. 
Mis’ Fetchit enjoys that little fish an’ some time I'll drap by 
for a budget of that sweeter’n honey “Pride” flour you 


So when 


Seem lak when 


Sure hope you an’ 








males whose eyes would set men’s hearts 
afire—all because they eat energy food. 

Having carefully chosen our breakfast 
cereal and eating our daily quota of en- 
riched bread, we nevertheless find our- 
selves plodding along our weary way, no 
more energetic than the common run 
of humanity, nor indeed entrusted with 
the decisions that seal the fate of na- 
tions. 

After thinking it over, we thought 
that there must be more than one kind 
of energy. Happily for our self-respect, 
we found our suspicion confirmed by 
referring to Webster’s dictionary. It 
seems there are six different kinds of 
2, philosophical; 3, 
» physical; and 


energy: 1, moral; 
potential; 4, effective; 5 
6, metaphysical. 

Now where do we go from here? Will 
Tootsie flakes give us the power to im- 
press the mind and arouse the feelings? 
Will they make us psychic, or give us 
the capacity to develop internal power? 

Does it matter? Isn’t all energy a 
good thing? Can we ever have too much 
energy, moral, intellectual or otherwise? 
It all seems to prove that—in order to 
have all these splendid powers—it is only 


necessary to eat more and more and 


more. 
But wait! What about that waist 
line? Maybe, after all, there is still 


some other kind of energy that isn’t in 
the dictionary—P. H. Van Italie, in 
Food Field Reporter. 


OPA IS PLEASED 

OPA is feeling well pleased over op- 
erations of its volunteer price panels. 
Reports are that retailers are throwing 
off their original antagonism and wel- 
coming the committees of ladies, finding 
it helpful to have errors pointed out. 
A check of 1,500 grocery stores in the 
District of Columbia in March showed 
only 4% of the items checked were sell- 
ing above ceiling prices. Last June, 
when price panels were inaugurated in 
Washington, 14% of all items tabulated 
were above ceilings. Two local boards 
even reported 100% compliance.—Food 
Field Reporter. 


Who knows how to work finds bread 
everywhere.—Italian Proverb. 
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Poesy Department 


Arc ago I was idly thumbing 

through the April issue of Food 
Facts, a tasty dish put up by Floyd 
Keepers, for the Wheat Flour Institute. 
The main article in this issue is a piece 
about, food faddists and their odd pseudo- 
scientific ideas and hallucinations re- 
garding the foods we eat. 

On page 4 of the leaflet there is a 
sort of quiz, evidently put there by Mr. 
Keepers to check his reading public on 
how thoroughly they read the material 
on pages 1, 2 and 3. Then, in italic 
type, this challenge fairly leaps out: 
“Write a poem entitled ‘Food Faddists 
Are Funny Folks.’” 

All right, Mr. Keepers, you asked for 
it. Spring is in the air. The birds are 
singing. Tra-la-la and a hi-de-ho, Like 
Falstaff Openshaw, that is precisely why 
I am here. So let’s have a go at that 
poem . - mine is a limerick, though. 
Is that all right? 

There was a food faddist from Housatonic 

Whose dietary habits were uneconomic. 

He advocated health eternal 


From eating all of the kernel 
Until he had severe pains gastronomic. 


PB. 1-D. 


I SING A SONG OF FLOUR 


Let poets sing of vernal spring, 
Of crocuses and posies; 

Of summer days, with earth ablaze, 
Of daffodils and roses; 

Of autumn fair and mountain air, 
Of love within a cottage; 

Of harvest noons and harvest moons, 
Of nature in her dotage; 

Of winter storm, with frozern burn, 
Of rigid lakes and rivers; 

Of Christmas times, the merry chimes, 
When all should be forgivers! 


But I will sing of just one thing, 
Considered not as rosy; 

A thing of use—sometimes, abuse— 
Most practical and prosy. 

I sing of flour that makes up our 
Great “staff of life’—eh, Mary ?— 

A product fair as ivory rare, 
And much more necessary. 

The bounding west this product blest, 
Gives all the world—don’t scout it; 

The flour of wheat we knead to eat- 
What should we do without it? 


—S1 Stoxum, in 
THe NortTHWESTERN Miter of 1892. 
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MARKED FOR WHAT THEY ARE 
she Office of Distribution of the War Food Ad- 
ministration is conducting a nation-wide campaign 
to promote the identification of American foods going 
abroad to supply wartime needs. 

An initial circular being distributed among food 
processors has its first page decorated with the cut 
here reproduced and, under the “stopper” caption of 
“Identify American Foods Going Abroad as Ameri- 
can,” emphasizes its purpose with the following text: 


“Hundreds of millions of pounds of American 
foods are being shipped to the far corners of the 
earth. In the best interest of growers, process- 
ors, shippers and recipients, these products of 
the United States of America must be clearly 
identified as to country of origin, and, where 
directions for use are necessary, they Should be 
printed in as many languages as possible.” 


Text on subsequent pages of the circular empha- 
sizes the fact that boxes, crates, drums, sacks, bar- 
rels, etc., 

“stand around on docks and in warehouses. They 

pass through the streets on trucks. They are seen 

by hundreds, perhaps thousands, of people. The 

War Food Administration recommends this stencil 

or imprint in red and blue on all outer contain- 

ers. If two colors are not feasible, use black. 

The design should be reproduced as large as con- 

venient—the larger the better. Whenever this 

design is used in two colors all type and stars 
should be blue, only the bars in red.” 


Suggestions for suitable identifying markings per- 
missible under the law also are shown, with proper 
emphasis upon allowable use of the flag on goods 
shipped under lend-lease. The entire idea and the 
manner of its presentation evidence greater and more 
intelligent interest in commercial salesmanship than 
is customary among agencies of government. 

A week ago and before this laudable proposal of 
the Office of Distribution had come to our attention, 
we commented upon this very subject of after-war 
commercial values of the current world-wide distri- 
bution of American food commodities, but with a 
view chiefly to pointing out the obvious danger that 
the type and quality of many commodities now being 
sent abroad with a view primarily to supplying maxi- 
mum nutrition at lowest cost and with use of least 
shipping space, were not fair samples of American 
processed peace-time commodities and might, in many 
instances, prove to be most unproductive advertising. 

It undoubtedly is true that all of the foods being 
sent under lend-lease and the many times that quan- 
tity certain to be sent for the relief of civilian hunger 
later on, are and will continue to be perfectly whole- 
some, entirely pure and acceptably standard for their 
purposes. But it is equally true that many of them 
are of “emergency” character and likely, therefore, 
to be lacking in the flavor, taste, fineness and, par- 
ticularly, the attractive packaging which have come 
to be associated with food commodities imported from 
this continent. 

In the somewhat casual comment referred to, we 
particularly mentioned flour. Every miller knows that 
present lend-lease flour specifications insure that flour 
shipped abroad under its direction is pure, wholesome 
and will make an acceptable loaf of bread. Very 
likely, too, hard wheat clear and soft wheat “cut-offs,” 
which quite probably will be used in considerable 
quantities for “relief” purposes later on, also will in- 
sure production of reasonably acceptable bread. But 
every miller of any considerable experience in export 
trade equally well knows that these “emergency” type 
flours are not comparable with the best British home- 
milled flours of recent years, fortified with a limited 
content of strong Canadian wheat or flour; or even 
of the better products of Dutch and Beigian millers, 
built up, perhaps, with an admixture of high protein 
American clears. 

It was on account of these things that we sug- 
gested that “government-grade” flours now being 
Sent abroad carry a definite distinguishing mark to 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











forestall any possibility that they may be regarded 
as typical of American mill products as a whole,— 
the type of flour which for so many years com- 
manded, on strictly quality basis, a premium in most 
world markets. 

The ambition of the War Food Administration to 
turn to future trade account the present wide distri- 
bution of American foods is sound and wholly com- 
mendable. But, in our judgment, it is equally im- 
portant that these commodities should be identified, 
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not merely as “American Foods” but also and quite 
clearly as “utility” and “emergency” foods especially 
provided to fill war needs and by no means as typical 
of the foods America will be even prouder to submit 
to world markets under peacetime conditions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AMBASSADOR OF LITTLE FAITH 

N three successive days of last week we were 
treated to a sort of preliminary serial scenario 

of Vice President Wallace’s prospective trip to the 
Orient. First in order was the Vice President’s word 
picture, in the New York Times Magazine, of a straw 
man which he styled “the American fascist.” On 
the next day came the briefly dramatic announce- 
ment of Mr. Wallace’s proposed trip to Chungking 
as a goodwill ambassador to General Chiang Kai-shek 
and the people of the great oriental republic. Com- 
pleting the news triune was a story by one of our 
favorite Washington interpreters of events noting the 
general speculation on the possibility of the adminis- 
tration’s blessing on the contemplated junket being 
founded on desire to have Mr. Wallace making 
speeches and building goodwill in far Cathay while 
the boys at home are building a fourth term political 
platform and selecting somebody other than Mr. Wal- 
lace to sit on it at the right hand of the Chief. It 
also was implied that General Chiang’s welcome to 
the ambassador of friendship might be less than 
hearty if, with Chinese discernment, he detected a 
domestic political motive back of the honorable visit. 

Taking these events in order, it is appropriate 
to quote as briefly as possible from the Vice Presi- 
dent’s perfect torrent of words describing what he 
calls the American fascist and the imminent danger 
of fascism destroying this nation, as follows: 

“If we define an American Fascist as one who 
in case of conflict puts money and power ahead 
of human beings, then there are undoubtedly sev- 
eral million fascists in the United States. There 
are probably several hundred thousand if we 
narrow the definition to include only those who 





in their search for money and power are ruth- 
less and deceitful. 

“Most American fascists are enthusiastically 
supporting the war effort. They are doing this 
even in those cases where they hope to have 
profitable connections with German chemical firms 
after the war ends. They are patriotic in time 
of war because it is to their interest to be so, 
but in time of peace they follow power and the 
dollar wherever they may lead. 

“American fascism will not be really danger- 
ous until there is a purposeful coalition between 
the cartelists, the deliberate poisoners of public 
information and those who stand for the KKK 
type of demagog. Every year, however, the 
deliberate, systematic poisoning of the public 
channels of information is becoming more evident. 
At the moment the anti-Jewish, anti-Negro, anti- 
Catholic outbreaks are not too serious, but who 
can say what they will be if the poisoning of 
the public mind continues and we enter a period 
of serious depression?” 


We have no especial quarrel with this amazing 
view of the American scene,—or at least with the 
right of the Vice President, or anyone else, to hold 
it, to present it in the course of his recent political 
speaking tour or to labor it in his New York Times 
article. But we easily could quarrel with the idea 
that anyone holding such views should be sent to the 
far places of the earth to present them as in any 
way characteristic of America today. To suggest 
that there are “several million” people in this country 
who “put money and power above human beings” 
and “several hundred thousand” who are supporting 
the war effort with a view only to “making profit- 
able connection with German chemical concerns” after 
its end is to defame the nation and American citi- 
zenship as a whole. 


It is not sufficient to say that no man holding 
that many millions, or even hundreds of thousands, 
of Americans are so politically and morally corrupt, 
should be sent anywhere as an “ambassador of good- 
will,” presumably to inspire faith in and friendship 
for this nation and its people. It is equally clear 
that no man holding, even boasting of, such beliefs 
should be Vice President of the United States, with 
the possibility—may Providence forbid—of becoming 
its President. It is even possible to question if a 
man holding America in such low esteem merits the 
right of citizenship thus to be used to undermine its 
faith in itself and the ideals and institutions upon 
which that faith is founded and without which it 
cannot endure. 


Vice President Wallace is the most distinguished, 
in many ways the most curious, outcropping of the 
American political geology of the past dozen years. 
From a pale origin as an unsuccessful farm publi- 
cation editor, he moved into the administration rather 
by chance, and was subsequently chiefly responsible 
for the extreme socialization of agriculture. For 
some reason probably known to the President alone 
he was chosen to share honors with him in the last 
election over the violent protests of the dominant 
party. Since then, as the President, under the exi- 
gencies of the war and politics, has moved steadily 
to the right, the Vice President has moved even more 
rapidly so far to the left that a dozen or so years 
ago his present views would have been construed as 
outright sedition. 

We doubt if Mr. Wallace has the quality of lead- 
ership sufficient to make the suspicions and class 
hatreds which he is so ardently engaged in spreading 
a new peril to the nation. Yet it clearly will not be 
for lack of trying. Certainly to permit him to go 
to China at a time of such unstable balance between 
the white and yellow races, and when the fate of 
civilization in considerable sense is depending upon 
its solution, would be an act of national folly, the 
less to be excused if it is revealed as in any sense 
whatever a bit of domestic political strategy. 
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With the Distributor 








(Continued from page 18.) 
undoubtedly be surpluses to dispose of 
after the war, despite the fact that the 
need for food will exist in many quar- 
ters for years to come. Excessively large 
stocks in some quarters and transporta- 
tion difficulties will necessitate the im- 
mediate disposal of some food, regard- 
less of the need for it elsewhere. 

Flour distributors should be encour- 
aged to know, therefore, that committees 
of merchandising specialists are to be 
established to assist in the distribution 
of such surpluses. According to reports, 
these committees will work with the 
Treasury procurement division. In op- 
eration they will apparently be similar 
to the industry advisory committees now 
in existence. 

Just how they are to be selected or 
how they are to function remains to be 
seen. Obviously, however, flour distrib- 
utors will be vitally concerned with any 
such undertaking, and certainly they 
should be represented, probably through 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, in any plans that may be 
made for the distribution of surplus 
stocks of flour, as remote as that may 
seem now. The flour distributing indus- 
try should take steps at once to see that 
its interests are so protected. 


= 
A Sound Policy 
fe) 
It is fortunate for both wholesale 


and retail grocers that the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers is even now 
planning ahead for the postwar period. 
Those who remember the era following 
the last war, when independent retail 
grocers virtually had no plans or poli- 
cies, attribute much of the growth of 
the chain stores to this inertia. 

While the postwar plans of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers are 
still incomplete, they are said to include 
training courses for store owners, man- 
agers and personnel, and will also take 
into consideration financing, store loca- 
tion, buying and selling. 

Some such action will be extremely 
necessary if independent grocers are to 
be able to meet successfully renewed 
chain store competition. It is said that 
many of the chains have expansion pro- 
grams fully prepared for the postwar 
period, and obviously they will try to 
regain the business they have lost dur- 
ing the war. 

Wholesale grocers are as much con- 
cerned with the future position of inde- 
pendent operators as are the latter them- 
selves. Consequently, any aid they may 
be able to give to such a plan as the 
one discussed here is also an opportunity 


to serve themselves. They should take 
full advantage of it. 


Heavier Co-operative 
Buying 
) 


We may be accused of writing too 
frequently about the future effect of co- 
operative buying on wholesale grocers 
and other flour distributors, but the fact 
ttnains that it is a serious subject. 
For instance, National Co-operatives, 
Inc, business federation for 17 purchas- 
ing co-operatives in the United States 
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and Canada, reported purchases amount- 
ing to $122,000,000 in 1943. 

Furthermore, this represents an in- 
crease of $19,000,000 over the previous 
year, and it is claimed that these pur- 
chases represent 2,500,000 families. This, 
of course, is by no means a complete 
picture of present co-operative buying 
throughout the country, but it indicates 
what is going on. 

Wholesale grocers are at present so 
concerned with war problems that they 
have not given a great deal of atten- 
tion to the co-operative trend. How- 
ever, it will be a serious one for them 
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in the postwar period. As we have 
written previously in this column, it can 
only be met soundly and permanently 
through the utmost efficiency in whole- 
sale organizations, through close contact 
on their part with their retail outlets 
and by offering manufacturers the most 
desirable type of distribution. 


Conservative Inventories 

1e) 

Probably the first step in postwar 
planning for wholesale grocers and flour 
jobbers is to keep their inventories suf- 
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ficiently liquid so that they will not 
suffer serious losses from possible de- 
clining prices when the war ends, wheth- 
er that be suddenly or sometime in the 
future. Those who were in business at 
the end of World War I fully realize 
the necessity of this. 

It may seem strange to think of this 
question when many wholesale grocers 
are still trying to obtain sufficient goods 
to supply their trade, but in doing this 
it is very easy to build up inventories 
that may become burdensome. It is 
particularly true of articles which whole- 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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Diversified Farming Program 
Develops in Western Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Farming in western 
Canada is moving into a new era of 
prosperity. This time it is not wheat- 
growing alone which is marking the 
change. Other grains will contribute, 
while cattle and hogs round out the pic- 
ture. At long last the prairie provinces 
are convinced that specializing in wheat 
is not enough. They will have to change 
their habits and their outlook on the 
future of their industry, but they are 
prepared now for that. In former times 
they had neither the capital nor the in- 
centive to go in for mixed farming, 
though for many years that was urged 
upon them by those who were familiar 
with the economics of farming in Can- 
ada. 

Now the scene is changed. Wheat 
may remain the principal agricultural 
product of the west but it must and will 
be supplemented by other things which 
will round out and fortify the incomes 
of most prairie farmers. To bring such 
a change into being new buildings,.new 
equipment and labor will be required, the 
capital for which will be available when 
and where needed. This is one of the 
factors which institutions that study the 
capital needs of the west are prepared 
to consider. The so-called capitalistic 
class will be ready enough to provide the 


a> 


money for sound development of this 
kind and it is safe to assume that rates 
of interest will not be out of line with the 
borrowers’ ability to pay. 

In the meantime western farmers are 
doing well enough to pay off maturing 
obligations bearing old rates of interest 
which have been a burden in the past. 
So far they have shown no disposition 
to buy more land, a major cause of their 
undoing after the last war. If they 
persevere in their purpose to go more 
extensively into mixed farming time will 
work this out to the advantage of their 
country. An example of this is to be 
found in the matter of flour milling. 
Under the old conditions mills operat- 
ing in the west were always obliged 
to find markets for their millfeed in eas- 
tern Canada or the United States. This 
meant long hauls with correspondingly 
higher costs for delivery, or, conversely, 
lower prices to farmers for the wheat. 
Better local or nearby markets for mill- 
feed will certainly mean new advantages 
to the west. 

It will take time to bring in the 
changes which seem now to be on their 
way in the agricultural set-up of the 
prairie provinces but most flour millers 
see this coming and are ready to play 
their part as fast as conditions warrant. 





WESTERN CANADA FARMERS CONTINUED INCREASE SHOWN 


WILL RECEIVE $59,000,000 


WinnireG, Man.— Roughly 200,000 
farmers in western Canada will receive 
about $59,000,000 on payment of partici- 
pation certificates for the 1940, 1941 and 
1942 wheat crops, according to Trade 
Minister MacKinnon. The basic pay- 
ments will be 634c bu for 1940 crop 
wheat, 147%c for 1941 and 1114,c¢ for 1942. 

Mr. MacKinnon stated that the actual 
per bushel payment for each grade will 
vary to allow for the differential be- 
tween the initial spreads under No. 1 
northern, “which have necessarily to be 
estimated at the beginning of each crop 
year,” and the final spread obtained for 
the sale. 

The breakdown showing the size of the 
crop and the value of participation cer- 
tificates for each year follows: 

Certificates 


Crep, bus value 
$25,400,000 


395,300,000 
BOER ec ccc cesnce 99,500,000 14,800,000 
tt) See re 167,500,000 18,800,000 


Mr. MacKinnon pointed out that the 
participation certificate program was 
launched before the war but losses oc- 
curred and the 1940 crop is the first 
one to realize a profit. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 

Winxnirrc, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat last week was in the 
neighborhood of 9,000,000 bus, about 
500,000 bus going to the United King- 
dom and the rest to the United States 
Commodity Credit Corp. 








IN CANADIAN MILL OUTPUT 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills pro- 
duced 2,087,705 bbls of flour in Febru- 
ary, compared with 1,990,732 in the same 
month last year. This brought the total 
output in the first seven months of the 
crop year ending with February to 14,- 
498.856 bbls, as against 13,398,743 in 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. Mills reporting February opera- 
tions had a total milling capacity of 87,- 
966 bbls per 24-hour day, and over a 
25-day working period in the month 
94.9% of this was effective. 

The output of Ontario winter wheat 
flour in February was the lowest in this 
crop year, amounting to 16,640 bbls com- 
pared with 77,488 in the same month 
last year. Total production for the sev- 
en months of the crop year 1943-44 
amounted to only 240,039 bbls, the lowest 
total production for the first seven 
months of any crop year since 1921-22 
when the quantity milled in that period 
was 226,970 bbls. In the first seven 
months of crop year 1942-43 the output 
of winter wheat flour. totaled 658,516 bbls. 

Although production of Canadian flour 
was greater in February than a year 
ago exports fell off. The quantity ex- 
ported amounted to 854,272 bbls com- 
pared with 983,552 bbls in February, 
1943. However, in the seven months of 
current crop year ending with February 
total exports were 6,788,847 bbls as 
against 6,497,091 bbls in the same months 


of previous year. The following table 
shows flour production and exports by 
months with comparisons, in barrels: 


Seven Flour produced Flour exported 

months 1943-44 1942-43 1943-44 1942-43 
Aug.. 1,888,030 1,820,199 1,121,568 969,999 
Sept.. 2,014,255 1,737,472 873,917 850,052 
Oct.. 2,118,409 1,851,062 849,886 839,553 
Nov.. 2,175,831 1,973,401 857,691 845,223 
Dec.. 2,173,433 2,062,835 1,106,479 982,934 
Jan... 2,041,193 1,963,042 1,125,034 1,075,778 
Feb.. 2,087,705 1,990,732 854,272 933,552 





14,498,856 13,398,743 6,788,847 6,497,091 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——= 


WHEAT FUEL DISTILLERY 
OPERATING IN AUSTRALIA 


Toronto, Ont.—Australia has placed 
in operation a distillery capable of con- 
verting 1,250,000 bus of wheat annually 
into 3,000,000 gals of fuel. Described 
as the first commercial sized establish- 
ment of its kind in the world, it is said 
also to be the first of four such dis- 
tilleries planned for the commonwealth. 








BREAD IS THE STaArf® OF LIFE 
FARMERS GET FEED WARNING 
Winnireco, Man.—Agricultural Minis- 
ter J. G. Gardiner has advised farmers 
to check over their feed prospects care- 
fully to make certain that enough grain 
is retained on the farm to feed livestock 
for at least one year after Aug. 1, 1944. 
He urges farmers to make provision in 
this year’s acreage for large amounts 
of oats. Livestock must be finished be- 
fore it can be marketed, and if there 
should be poor pastures, greater quan- 
tities of grain would have to be fed. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPORTS TOP 10,000,000 BUS 
Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat, flour and coarse grains 
topped the 10,000,000-bu mark last week. 
Flour sales were equivalent to 350,000 
bus of wheat and were made to the West 
Indies. The United Kingdom took 
roughly 1,500,000 bus of wheat and the 
CCC in the United States close to 5,- 
500,000 bus. In addition, the United 
States took 2,000,000 bus of flax, 300,000 
bus of rye, and varying amounts of oats 
and barley. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FULL TIME AT DUNNVILLE 
Toronto, Ont.—T. G. Griggs, who 
bought the flour mill at Dunnville, Ont., 
a few months ago, was a visitor in To- 
ronto on April 12. He reports that he 
has been successful in obtaining a com- 
petent staff and the plant is running 24 
hours daily. The capacity of the mill 
has been stepped up from 100 to 180 
bbls per day. In addition to catering to 
the local flour trade the plant is pro- 
ducing G.R. flour for the British gov- 
ernment. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DURUM GROWERS CAUTIONED 
Winnirec, Man.—Before seeding of 
wheat begins the Canadian Wheat Board 
feels it is necessary to advise those pro- 
ducers concerned that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to sell durum wheat 
at any premium above bread wheats. 
The visible supply of durum is about 
4,000,000 bus, mostly in country and 

lakehead elevators. 











MILLERS ASK RELIEF FROM 
CAR LOADING REGULATION 

Toronto, Ontr.—At a meeting of the 
Ontario Flour Millers Association in To- 
ronto on April 11 it was decided to send 
a letter to the wartime transport au- 
thorities explaining their difficulties in 
completely carrying out an order effective 
April 24 to increase the quantities of 
flour to be loaded in cars for seaboard 
shipment. This letter stated that the 
millers realize the serious shortage of box 
cars and are anxious to co-operate in 
every possible way in the conservation 
of railway equipment. However, it was 
pointed out that for mills situated away 
from a railway siding (which is often 
the case throughout the province) it 
means that to load a car for export the 
flour must be handled three times; that 
is, from the packers to the warehouse, 
from the warehouse to the truck 
from the truck to the car. This is heavy 
labor for which there is a great scarcity 
of ‘men throughout Ontario. The avail- 
able supply are men of advanced years 
who are not physically fit to do the stren- 
uous work necessary to load these cars 
according to the order as it now stands. 

The millers, therefore, state they find 
it impossible to load 700 140-lb sacks in 
cars of the larger sizes and ask for 
elimination of that part of the order. 
They are prepared to follow require- 
ments regarding the loading of 560 140- 
Ib sacks in 36-ton cars and 650 140’s in 
40-ton cars. 

Further in this connection millers point 
out that they are having difficulty in 
getting sufficient flour to meet demands 
of the British Ministry of Food now and 
if their efforts in this regard are handi- 
capped by labor troubles over the load- 
ing of these 700-bag cars, they fear that 
harm to the war effort would ensue. 


and 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OATS PRODUCTS OUTPUT UP 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian cereal mills 
produced 64,690,821 Ibs of rolled oats 
and 6,520,581 Ibs of oatmeal in the first 
seven months of current crop year end- 
ing with February, compared with 62,- 
625,781 Ibs of rolled oats and 6,518,996 
Ibs of oatmeal in the corresponding pe- 
riod of preceding year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
LESS BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 
Toronto, Ont.—Production of buck- 
wheat flour in Canada has shown a de- 
cline since the war started. Output in 
the calendar year 1938 totaled 2,176,989 
Ibs and in 19389 was 2,307,084 lbs, where- 
as in 1943 production amounted to only 
1,097,948 lbs. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INSURABLE VALUES OF WHEAT 
Winyirec, Man.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board has advised the trade that 
the insurable values of wheat in country 
elevators at stations with a freight dif- 
ferential in favor of Vancouver are the 
board-fixed car lot prices basis $1.25 bu 
for No. 1 northern, basis Vancouver 
freight. 
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BAKERS FIND NO DIFFICULTY IN 
BREAD WEIGHT-PRICE INCREASE 


Sa ; 
“Simplest Price Advance Ever Made” Say Those Who Have Made 
Proportionate Change—Many Ohio Markets Join in 
Upward Movement Recently 


“Unquestionably the simplest advance 
ever made in bread prices,” is the unani- 
mous opinion of bakers who have made the 
price and weight adjustments permitted 
by OPA order Supplementary Regula- 
tion 14B. Without any particular edu- 
cational program or fanfare, these price 
advances have been accepted by the 
public, the general reaction being, “Well, 
it’s about time.” Psychologically and 
financially consumers were in readiness 
for any fair price change, and to those 
politicians who fight an increase in the 
price of the “staff of life” as an affront 
to the “underprivileged,” who regard a 
too-cheap bread price as an index that 
food costs have not risen, the public’s 
reaction to these proportional weight 
and price increases should be revealing. 

The first movement toward a larger 
loaf and a higher price was made in 
Buffalo, N. Y., in mid-January. The 
change spread quickly to other cities 
in up-state New York and in that sec- 
tion loaves now generally weigh 22 oz 
instead of 20 and sell for 12c instead 
of llc. Other New York cities and 
many points in New England and Penn- 
sylvania adopted the price-weight in- 
crease within a short time. In the 
Southwest, New Mexico bakers made an 
upward adjustment of 1214%. Since 
early in the year there have been few 
such changes announced, until recently 
when the price movement spread to Ohio 
and upward revisions have been made 
in a large section in the southern part 
of the state and in Columbus and Cleve- 
land weights have been increased 2 oz and 
prices advanced approximately Ic a loaf. 
In California bakers have been discussing 
the possibility of getting the state weight 
law changed or suspended in some way 
so that weights and prices may be in- 
creased simultaneously. 

Most of the increases made so far 
have been close to the 10% level, al- 
though the law permits such increases 
up to 25%. In some cases, of course, 
weights have been such that it has not 
been possible to make an exactly parallel 
adjustment of weight and price at re- 
tai. In New York City, for example, 
the 18-oz loaf was increased to 20 oz 
and the retail price increased from 11lc 
to 12c. Thus, the price per pound of 
the smaller loaf figured out 9.8c retail 
as against the new price of 9.6c retail. 
At the wholesale level, however, when 
allowance is made for the grocers’ mark- 
up, 2 oz of bread returned the baker 
le in the case of both the old and new 
size of loaf. 

The first changes were made inde- 
pendently by the larger chain bakers, 
without consultation with competitors, 
and it was an interesting sidelight that 
bakers, large or small, who lagged in 
making the higher price, did not profit 
through any improvement in business. 
In some instances the change was made 
80 quickly that the advance could not 
be made simultaneously, The reaction 
‘o the increase was so favorable that it 
Was apparent that business does not nec- 
‘ssarily improve when the price is too 
lw—which may be a rather pertinent 


clew as to what the public thinks of 
bread values. 

The theory behind the proportionate 
weight and price increase, now being 
more widely adopted with the approval 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
is that bread is eaten by the slice and 
that a 10% increase in the weight of the 
loaf will bring about a gain in consump- 
tion of bread by some amount up to 
10%. If this theory is true, then the 
method is a means of increasing produc- 
tion volume in pounds and reducing 
unit costs correspondingly, leaving a 
large margin of profit. 

However, there is sometimes an actual 
small increase in price per pound to the 
wholesale bakers, which may arise out of 
a slight inequality in the percentage in- 
crease in price as compared with weight. 
For example, some bakers have increased 
weight from 20 oz to 22 oz and raised 
wholesale prices from 9c to 10c, and 
retail prices from lle to 12c. Although 
the consumer gets slightly more bread 
per penny under the new price basis, 
the baker also gets a larger return, 
raising his price from .45c per oz to 
454c, a gain of about 6c per 100 lbs of 
bread. The paradox is possible because 
the grocer handles a greater weight of 
bread (although presumably no more 
loaves) for the same money as before, 
so that the grocer’s return per pound 
is actually reduced. 


LITTLE PRELIMINARY WORK 


Manufacture of a heavier loaf required 
practically no experimental work, bakers 
who have made the change say. Most 
loaves will take a little more weight, 
and bakers merely swung to a more 
solid loaf. Only slight changes in for- 
mula were necessary to produce more 
compact bread, and the same pans and 
wrappers could be used in all instances. 
Only with a few specials—rye bread for 
instance—was there a little difficulty at 
first, and it took a day or two to iron 
out the kinks, but that was.all. 

In fact there are many bakers who 
believe that a more compact loaf pro- 
duces a tastier bread and one the con- 
sumer will like better. If these beliefs 
are true, then the move has an addi- 
tional value from the viewpoint of sup- 
plying the consumer with a better loaf 
of bread. If so, the move may have 
long-term advantages in holding up post- 
war demand for bakers’ bread. 


EXCELLENT CONSUMER REACTION 


The public’s experience with advanc- 
ing food prices during the past two 
years, made it practically self-educated 
to changes. Bakers found it a simpler 
matter to explain the price and weight 
adjustment to their salesmen, so they, 
in turn, might inform the grocer, and 
newspapers in all communities played 
the story up until practically everyone 
seemed to understand the situation. 

One large baking company made a 
survey through grocers and salesmen of 
150,000 consumers, and found that less 
than .02 of 1% complained of the price 
increases, which is certainly a record 
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minimum of difficulty in a land of in- 
dividualism. Executives of other com- 
panies traveled with the route men for 
a day or two to learn directly the huuse- 
wife’s reaction, and there was not the 
slightest objection. 
MOVE JUSTIFIED BY PROFITS 

Although the price advantage to the 
baker per unit is almost infinitesimal, it 
has been a definitely worthwhile move. 
Such factors as overhead, delivery and 
operating costs, wages, paper and simi- 
lar items, have not been increased. In 
other words, there has been practically 


no rise in the cost of production except. 


for a necessarily larger sum for ingre- 
dients and the increase in salesmen’s 
commissions. Therefore, even if only 
25% of the small advance should flow 
back to the manufacturer, where the 
volume is sufficiently large, it should 
help in the fight to keep bread pro- 
duction from running into the red and 
make the bread department stand on its 
own feet. 

It is noticeable that thus far the 
weight and price adjustments have been 
made chiefly in the East. This may 
originally have come about because of 
state and local laws in some communi- 
ties which fix the weight of loaves. 
However, the price strain under which 
bread bakers have been operating, de- 
spite tightening of delivery restrictions, 
consignment selling and abandonment of 
stale returns, should be proof that some 
price adjustment is necessary. 

Governors in all states now have war 
powers which make it relatively simple 
to order such weight changes as will 
permit OPA order SR-14B to be ap- 
plied. The unanimously favorable re- 
ception by the public to this adjustment 
wherever it has been made, is surely 
positive proof that, even in an election 
year, it will not bring unpleasant re- 
actions from the voters. When other 
foods can advance 48%, and the material 
costs of the baker parallel such an up- 
swing, bread seems almost to be the 
whipping boy of the food world. With 
the issuance of the OPA order ‘the fed- 
eral seal of approval, states should not 
wish to punish one of their essential 
industries with inelastic regulations that 
prevent even slight relief. 

With the picture of this venture show- 
ing no production difficulties, no unfa- 
vorable consumer reaction, no decrease 
of volume, and having a slight but 
worthwhile monetary gain, it is logical 
to believe that the weight-price change 
will soon become more general all over 
the country. 

——“—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MISS SWENSON IN KANSAS 

Late in March, Miss Alma Swenson, 
of Wheat Flour Institute, presented a 
demonstration for 75 homemakers of 
Wichita, Kansas, arranged in co-opera- 
tion with the Gas Service Co. there. 





BIRTHDAY BREAD 


It wasn’t like the ones his mother 
used to make, and it didn’t say happy 
birthday in fancy icing, but the make- 
shift birthday “cake” which his bud- 
dies devised helped an American 
soldier on the Anzio ‘beachhead cele- 
brate his twentieth birthday recently 
in a foxhole. The cake was a slice 
of bread decorated with 20 lighted 
matches. 








‘*& FOR MOTHER’S DAY * 





Mother’s Day this year will be May 14 
and this is the official poster, painted by 


Hayden Hayden, well-known commercial 
artist. The poster is available in a wide 
variety of full color display helps, such 
as window backgrounds, display cards, 
streamers, pennants, gummed stickers and 
advertising mats. Details may be secured 
from the National Committee on Obser- 
vance of Mother’s Day, 393 Seventh Ave., 
New York. The committee, in collabor- 
ation with the International Association of 
Display will conduct a Mother’s Day Dis- 
play Contest, with three prizes of $100, 
$50 and $25 war bonds. 


be institutional or merchandise and must 


Windows may 
include the official poster. There is no 
entry fee and the judging will be on the 
basis of photographs submitted not later 
than June 1. 





FORMER BRITISH NATIONAL 
BAKERY SECRETARY DEAD 


Lonvon, Enoa.—The death occurred on 
March 11 of Arthur W. Last, who for 
47 years was the leader of a large sec- 
tion of the British baking industry, first 
as secretary of the National Association 
of Master Bakers, Confectioners and 
Caterers and later serving in the joint 
capacity of secretary of that association 
and editor of its official publication, the 
National Association Review. Mr. Last 
resigned the secretaryship of the asso- 
ciation in 1925 but continued as editor 
of the Review until 1940. Latterly he 
had been living with his daughter in 
Hampshire, where he died at the age 
of 82. 

He was very successful in organizing 
the conferences of the association and 
equally diplomatic in getting things done 
which he felt were for the good of the 
trade. He had a way of quietly inspir- 
ing ideas, some of which were audacious 
in their nature, but always finding: re- 
sponse in some quarter or another. Dur- - 
ing the last war period, 1914-18, his 
exertions were especially effective and 
when consulted by the authorities his 
advice was generally followed. 

Mr. Last’s two sons and a daughter 
survive him. There are several grand- 
children. One of his sons was killed in 
World War I, and three of his grand- 
sons are serving in the present war. 
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“Good Morning — 


we are pleased 


your first car of 
‘Sunny Kansas. 


even better than we 


* * 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA : : : 











SUNNY 
KANSAS 


but not at all surprised 


promised you would.” 














to learn that you liked 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 





















CENTRAL BAG & Burrar Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 





ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 27.) 
sale distributors have not previously 
handled. The supply of such items 
should be watched very carefully and 
held down to a safe level. 

There is probably less danger of 
wholesale distributors acquiring exces- 
sive stocks of flour than of many other 
commodities. In the first place, this 
product is in steady, daily demand. Its 
turnover is rapid. Furthermore, mills 
are frowning upon too distant booking, 
and, finally, buyers do not want to be 
assessed carrying charges for overbuying 
if they can avoid it. Certa‘nly jobbers 
should keep sufficient flour on hand to 
care for any emergency that might arise 
through a breakdown of transportation 
or from other causes, but it should be 
bought purely on a requirement basis. 


Holding Sales Gains 
Ars 


It has been estimated that independent 
wholesale grocers scored sales gains of 
between 10% and 15%, on the dollar 
basis, in 1943, as compared with a simi- 
lar gain of approximately 3% by the 
chain stores of the country in the corre- 
sponding period. situation 
has undoubtedly been reflected to flour 


This same 


jobbers in the family trade. 

One of the most important postwar 
problems for wholesale flour and other 
food distributors is how to hold these 
sales gains. With the end of rationing, 
gasoline and tire restrictions, and the 
other war factors which apparently have 
been more disadvantageous to chains 
than to independents, chain store and 
super market competition will again be- 
come very keen. The factors that are 
helping independent operators now are 
by no means permanent. 

According to the line of reasoning 
we hear most about now, wholesale gro- 
cers flour jobbers are convinced 
that the only way in which this renewed 
competition can be met successfully is 


and 


through increased efficiency, resulting in 
lower costs, on their part. Furthermore, 
retail grocers will need the greatest pos- 
sible co-operation from their wholesale 
sources of supply, not only in obtaining 
merchandise economically, but 
meeting their sales problems. Through 
co-ordinated effort of this type, both 
wholesale and retail food distribution 
has a good future ahead of it. 


Approve Legislation 

1) 

Both the National-American Whole 
sale Grocers Association and the United 
States Wholesale Grocers Association 
have strongly approved legislation now 
pending in the House of Representa- 


also in 


tives governing the sale of excess gov- 
ernment food stocks. That the associa- 
tions consider this problem serious is in- 
dicated in the following statement by J. 
H. McLaurin, president of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers Association: 
“This surplus food stock must not be 
allowed to fall into the hands of specu- 
lators or syndicates formed for the pur- 
pose of grabbing this merchandise. Al- 
ready corporations have 
come into being with offices in Wash- 


several such 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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_ RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 


l Nh 
N 
M4 At 

















Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 
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§& sOUND REASONS 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
2—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 
3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
5.—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 














WINONA, MINNESOTA 











STRATEGIC LOCATION: 


He 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota se 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





JMOIANAPOUS 

















A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


or 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 
DESIGNERS . BUILDERS 





“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


Atte 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








VERNON HOWE BAILEY.—The 
other day W. C. Nichols of this jour- 
nal’s business staff received a letter re- 
minding him of a chance encounter on 
the streets of London many years ago. 
It was from the celebrated artist, 
Vernon Howe Bailey. Mr. 
Bailey intimated that he 
might return to Minneapolis Pc - 
after a lapse of three decades 
or so from the days when his’. 
acquaintance with Mr. Nich- ;7™ 
ols and Minneapolis began. 
He had in mind renewing “d 
personal and artistic associa- 3A 
tions that led him (1912- 
1915) to produce many a pic- 
ture representing the com- 
mercial and industrial life of 
the city, particularly that part of it as- 
sociated with the flour milling industry. 
Several of these pictures were devoted 
to the home of Tue NorTHwesTeRN 
MILLER. 

The Vernon Howe Bailey sketches of 
this journal’s office and of the flour mill- 
ing district of Minneapolis long have 
been familiar to this shop’s visitors. 
They hang conspicuously upon the walls 
of Tue Norruwestern Mutter building 








in Minneapolis. All of them were pub- 
lished at about the time they were made, 
and some have appeared in print again 
since then upon appropriate occasions. 
Three are exhumed from the engraving 
morgue to embellish this page. They 
show the Miller Building, a detail of the 
front entrance and a glimpse of the 
club room. 

Mr. Bailey’s career has been a roving 
commission which makes him highly cos- 
mopolitan. On the edge of 70 he seems 
as active as ever in a long and extreme- 
ly energetic artistic life. He illustrated 
World War I, and right up to now has 
been illustrating World War II. Maybe 





he even had a hand in the Spanish- 
American War, at which time he was on 
the staff of the Boston Herald, but 
Who’s Who, in its half-column biog., 
doesn’t clear up this point. That half 
column is packed with notes about pub- 





lications in which his pictures have ap- 
peared, his books, his honors, his exhi- 
bitions and the permanent collections in 
which his work has been placed. 

When World War I began Mr. Bailey 
was the first artist to be authorized by 
the United States government to make 
drawings of navy yards and stations, 
munition factories and other centers of 
war work. These drawings were exhib- 
ited throughout the country in leading 


* museums and published in magazines. 


Eighty of them were purchased and 
presented to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s National Gallery of Art. 

Between wars Mr. Bailey did a great 
deal of arty wandering about the world. 
He revisited Spain and sketched remote 
and little-frequented nooks; he did New 
York’s skyscrapers; he browsed about 
London; he motored to Budapest; he 
bowed to a royal decree of thanks from 
Alphonso XIII at Madrid; he was elect- 
ed to the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
at Spain’s San Fernando; he was re- 
ceived in private audience (though may- 
be it shouldn’t be mentioned now) by 
Mussolini. But the most extraordinary 
episode of all occurred in Vatican City. 
While he was exhibiting at Rome he was 
given such an invitation as he thinks 
never before was received by an artist 
—an invitation to paint whatever ap- 
pealed to him in the Vatican Palace 
and Vatican City. He accepted—and 
how! He’s not a Roman Catholic, but 
the Pope liked his work. 

For an entire year he was a familiar 
figure about the ecclesiastical premises, 
producing water color paintings and 
drawings of exteriors and interiors of 
the historical apartments, museums and 
galleries, including the private apart- 
ments of the Pope. He still can’t quite 
understand the remarkable invitation, 
and he continues to marvel at the co- 
operation and deep interest of the Vati- 
can Officials. 

One hundred of the pictures resulting 
from this adventure were exhibited in 
the galleries of the American Art Asso- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








ciation, the Anderson Galleries in New 
York, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology at Boston, and in Quebec’s 
Catholic University of Laval. 

Upon this country’s entrance into 
World War II Mr. Bailey was engaged 
by Secretary of the Navy Knox to make 
a pictorial historical record of naval 
activities. He visited nearly every navy 
yard and naval air station in the United 
States, going right down the Atlantic 
Coast, along the Gulf of Mexico, and up 
the Pacific Coast, painting and drawing 
all sorts of ships, building and under 
repair, and scenes of general navy yard 
activities. Altogether, in 20 months, he 
produced 403 subjects, a third of them 
in full color. Early in 1942 the Navy 
Department opened an exhibition of his 
recent work in the Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington, and it has been displayed 








since in leading art museums all over 
the country. 
v ¥ 


Mr. Bailey has written an autobli- 
ography, but has not yet released it to 
a publisher. He says it contains a con- 
siderable amount of wordage devoted 
to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER and its 
one-time literary associate, THE BELL- 
MAN. 


It turns out that the book on Oliver 
Evans by Greville and Dorothy Bathe, 
mentioned recently on this page, really 
is available from the publisher, the His. 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Lo. 
cust Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., at $5 per 
copy. This work unquestionably should 
be on the Flour Man’s Five-Foot Shelf. 
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entennial Flouring Mills Co. 


‘em, GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


-MOST MODERN IN THE. WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 















ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 









"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTI_g, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
























CROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 





















h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


“Diamond D” he Taillod under Laborato Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 







BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 























SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
rq Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA. HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘'"Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 





New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co. Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 










Uh, ee mae ss eis Veet ce bdd cwdddass $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S...........cecececaeees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 











Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - wer @ Soc 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin: - - PE wy 4 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


























Mrs. Ellen Huff Semrow 


. . home economist . . 


Three new members were selected re- 
cently for the staff of the new consumer 
service department of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago. The new 
department will continue and extend the 
activities of the former department of 
nutrition. Personnel of the department 
is pictured above—Mrs. Ellen Huff Sem- 


row, Mrs. Gertrude Austin and Miss 
Lois Schenck. 
Mrs. Semrow, home economist, is a 


graduate of Iowa State College and 


erdonal & 


TO NEW JOB 


Wesby R. Parker was back in Kan- 
sas City last week to wind up his affairs 
with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. office 
there before leaving April 15 for Evans- 
ville, Ind., where he is now sales man- 
ager for Igleheart Bros., Inc. 


IN CHICAGO 

A Chicago visitor last week was Fred 
N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Port- 
land, Mich. 


NEW YORK VISITORS 

Ellis D. English, vice president Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
Max A. Gibson, special soy represen- 
tative Commander Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, were recent visitors at the offices 
of the Chinski Trading Co. of New York. 


IN NASHVILLE 

O. C. Whitener, president of the 
Fredericktown (Mo.) Milling Co, Inc., 
J. R. Brandt, general manager of the 
Burley (Idaho) Flour Co. and C. J. 
Farris, Atlanta, Ga., representative of 
the Cherokee Mills, Nashville, visited in 
Nashville this past week. 


FLEET AGENT 


M. W. McDonell, Duluth, -has_ been 
appointed local agent for the M. A. 
Hanna Co., vessel fleet operator. Mr. 
McDonell has been associated with the 
shipping industry for many years. He 
was general agent at Duluth for the 
Minnesota-Atlantic. Transit Co. until it 
was merged with the Great Lakes 


Mrs. Gertrude Austin 
. nutritionist .. 


previously had done work for the Wheat 
Flour Institute and the Glidden Co., for 
the latter establishing the experimental 
kitchen which is used to develop recipes 
for Durkee Famous Foods. 


Mrs. Austin, nutritionist in the new 
organization, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and University of Chi- 
cago. Before joining the AIB she was 
regional nutritionist for the War Food 
Administration and previously did sim- 
ilar work for the Elizabeth McCormick 


Transit Corp. a few years ago and then 
became agent for the latter until the 
fleet was taken over by the War Ship- 
ping Administration for war duty. 


ST. LOUIS CALLERS 

E. P. Mitchell, president, and Ted 
O’Sullivan, manager of the grain de- 
partment, of the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, were visitors on the 
Merchants Exchange floor while in St. 
Louis. 


CONV ENTIONEERS 


L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, attended the Southern Bakers 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Lois Schenck 
.. publicist .. 





Memorial Fund. 

Miss Schenck who has charge of the 
public relations and publicity for the de- 
partment, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and was on the editor- 
ial staff of the Prairie Farmer for a 
number of years. For the past several 
years she has been with the American 
Meat Institute. 

Carl A. Houlton, manager of the La- 
Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
was elected president of the Milwaukee 


Association annual convention at the 
Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga., April 
17-18. 


VISITING BROTHER 

Lucile Burrall, of Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., faculty, spent the week- 
end with her brother, Fred N. Burrall, 
general sales supervisor for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
and Mrs, Burrall. 


IN SOUTHWEST 


Frank Hutchinson, head Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Terminal Elevator Co., vis- 
ited friends in Kansas City early this 
week. The former flour miller has many 





Pillsbury Binoculars Follow Name 


When the navy asked for binoculars 
several months ago, one of the first to 
respond to the plea was John S. Pills- 
bury, chairman of the board of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
He sent in his binoculars and forgot 
about them. 

He had no idea they would be used 
aboard a ship bearing his name. But 
that is exactly what happened to them. 

Recently Mr. Pillsbury received a 
letter from Ens. Benj. J. Hadsell, com- 
mander of an armed guard unit aboard 
the new Liberty ship, the SS John S. 
Pillsbury, saying his binoculars were on 
board and would be put to good use by 








the Army Transport Service. 

The ship was not named for the pres- 
ent John S. Pillsbury, but for a great 
uncle of his, a former governor of Min- 
nesota and one of the founders of the 
Pillsbury company. 

Mr. Pillsbury has four sons and two 
sons-in-law serving with the armed 
forces. They are: Lt. John S. Pillsbury, 
USNR, combat intelligence; Edmund P., 
flight instructor, army aviation training 
program; Flight Lt. Charles A., Naval 
air corps, navy carrier squadron, missing 
in action, and Lt. George S., USMC. 

The two sons-in-law are Lt. Thomas 
N. Crosby, USMC, and Capt. Stanley 
B. Resor, army. 
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Carl A. Houlton 
. - heads Milwaukee Grain Exchange .. 





Grain & Stock Exchange at the annual 
election April 3. He succeeds W. C. 
Holstein, Mohr-Holstein . Commission 
Co. Succeeding Mr. Houlton as first 
vice president is Walter R. Vye, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., who has been ele- 
vated.from the second vice presidency 
to which Harry F. Franke, Franke Grain 
Co., Inc., has been elected. Retained as 
secretary-treasurer was Harry A. Plumb, 
with James G. O’Brien renamed assistant 
to Mr. Plumb. 


friends in both the milling and grain 
trades in the Southwest. 


CROP OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


Sam Strisik, New York flour mer- 
chant, visited Kansas City this week 
after having called on several other flour 
centers in the middle west. He went as 
far west as Denver, and was delighted 
with the rosy wheat prospects. 


KANSAS CITY VISIT 

B. L. Yohe, president of the Sahy 
Bend (Kansas) Mills, visited Kansas 
City early this week. Mr. Yohe is one 
of the few remaining pioneer water 
millers. His 125-bbl mill still is pow- 
ered by water as it was many years ago. 


VISITING 


J. Paul Smith, associated with the 
Kimball Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, vis- 
ited friends in Kansas City early this 
week. Mr. Smith for many years was 
with the Burrus Mill & Elevator interests. 


GOES TO WASHINGTON 

From the meeting of soft wheat mill- 
ers in Louisville, Ky., April 11, Dr. W. 
H. Strowd, secretary of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association, went 
to Washington on official business. 


EN ROUTE 


Clarence C. Fields, president and gen- 
eral manager Norris Grain Co., Ltd, 
Winnipeg, was in Minneapolis last week, 
en route home from a vacation trip to 
California. 
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OOCOOOUG 


—SINCE 1877— 





The premier product of 
one of the Southwest’s 
finest flour mills located 
at the very center of 
Kansas’ greatest wheat 


section. 


* 


Family owned and op- 
erated for more than 
Sixty-Six Years and 
with family pride in ev- 


ery product. 


The 
WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice President and General Manager 


Calalallialtatlta 














WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


2 eS ROR oe 


John Arnie Koski, baker 3/c, for- 
merly with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
at Astoria, Oregon, and now with the 
navy in the Pacific, says that baking 
is much different out there. “We have 
been turning out bread, cakes, pies, 
rolls and cookies, for the navy must 
have its pastries wherever it goes,’ he 
wrote to the Minneapolis office recently. 
“Baking here is quite different from any 
other place, however. We used 
powdered eggs, powdered milk and de- 
hydrated yeast. It is so warm we do 
not have to use any steam in the proof 
box. At first all of our flour came in 
cans, but now we have the 50-lb paper 
sacks over the cotton bag. Was pleas- 
antly surprised last night when I went 
to open up a sack of flour. It was 
milled at Astoria where I used to work 
in the lab. We have quite a bit of flour 
made at the Globe Mills, Ogden, too.” 


J. M. Chilton, head of the grain de- 
partment of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, this week received an 
Easter greeting V-mail card from Capt. 
Lacy D. Richesen, of the Persian Gulf 
Command, stationed in Iran. Capt. Riche- 
sen was a member of W. L. Richesen 
& Co., forwarding agents, New Orle- 
ans, and is well known in the exporting 
trade. 





Phil Costello, sales manager for Teichs- 
graeber Milling Co., Gypsum, Kansas, 
has joined the maritime service and will 
leave at once for active duty. Mr. Cos- 
tello formerly was with Inland Milling 
Co., Des Moines. 


Capt. John McKean, formerly a well- 
known flour salesman in Ohio, has been 
released from the army. He entered the 
army a year and a half ago as a first 
lieutenant. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
April 8, 1944, and April 10, 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
7American— -——in bond—, 
April 8 April10 April 8 April10 
1944 1943 1944 1943 





Wheat ...... 123,056 210,323 5,117 8,875 
Corn os 38,942 oes aoe 
Oats 6,877 49 534 
oo RE ee 20,794 1,702 953 
Barley ...... 6,819 54 183 
Flaxseed .... 1,599 140 304 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets April 8 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 718,000 (none) bus; corn, 
667,000 (3,049,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
none (24,000). 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States April 
15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
745 ee ee e< 














Baltimore ....... 
Boston es 
Buffalo .. 117 
Chicago 262 - 
Duluth av 499 
Fort Worth oe ee ee 
Lakes 602 42 1,377 
New York ...... 634 eo ee ee 
Philadelphia. .... 406 

Totals .....+... 10,324 602 421 1,876 
April 8, 1944... 4,216 o's 945 13 
April 17, 1948... 4,417 237 179 36 

Fl d Receipts, Ship its and Stock 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended April 15, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
141,732 846 
+. 2,044 1,031 


Minneapolis .. 


236 276 33 
Duluth 17 


21 81 
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re RECOGNITION FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE being given 
Neahr Bags is indicated by the scores of essential uses 
to which they are being put today. 

For these are outstanding bags—Textile Bags of highest 
quality built for maximum protection at low cost. That's 
why so many are in use today on those essential jobs of 
safeguarding vital food, flour, feed and supplies in storage 
and transit everywhere. 

The war has made no difference in the standard of 
top quality which we have built up through 89 
years of meeting and surpassing the most rigid 
manufacturing standards. 

Specify Neahr quality Textile Bags and you 
may be sure of getting the finest! 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH DEARBORN ST - CHICAGO, ILL. 


-\ actin" / 
He BAGS me 





THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855 — BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER BAGS 











WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


New York Nashville Peoria 
oo. Sa Chicago Enid Galveston 
i ¥ Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales by southwestern mills 
reached 34% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 44% previous week and 38% 
year ago. 

Trade not responsive, but there is an ac- 
cumulating buying ‘potential there that mill- 
ers sense and expect to develop into busi- 
hess one of these days when wheat scare 
gets bad enough. Some bakers aware of it, 
but cannot understand current flour prices 
if such a condition exists. 

However, buying is in and out enough 
to give some mills a fair week. Family 
business still slow. Clears somewhat firmer. 
Directions only fair. 

Quotations April 15: established brands of 
family flour $3.95@4.05, bakers short patent 
$3.35, standard patent $3.30, straight grade 
$3.25, first clears $2.65@2.85, second clears 
$2.50@2.70, low grade $2.40@2.60. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
3 fair, 4 quiet, 4 slow and 13 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Improvement in_ sales, 
averaging 78% compared to 21 previous 
week. Bakers took 60% of domestic sales, 
other 40 going to family buyers. Some 
small export flour to Cuba. Operation like- 
wise improved, averaging 80, compared to 
68 previous week. Prices closed unchanged. 
Quotations April 15: hard wheat short pat- 
ent flour $4.10@4.66, soft wheat short pat- 
ent flour $4.10@4.66, standard patent $4@ 
4.46, bakers short patent $3.75, bakers 
standard $3.65. 

Omaha: Mills report sales 20-45% of ca- 
pacity, averaging 33%. Shipping directions 
fair. Quotations April 15: family short 
patent $3.65, standard patent $3.27, bakers 
short patent $3.36, standard patent $3.19. 


Wichita: Sales slow, directions 50 to 
100%; prices steady. 
Hutchinson: Business continues on same 


restricted scale; new bookings limited to few 
single cars for fill-ins. Shipping directions 
coming in more freely. Prices hold nearer 
to ceiling as cash wheat situation tightens. 

Salina; Millers report demand rather 
quiet; shipping directions not coming in 
very freely. 

Texas: No significant change in condition. 
Sales continue same slow rate of 15 to 20% 
with some mills, others approximately 25 
to 30% of capacity; practically all of it 
family for prompt shipment. Operations 
also at unchanged rate, 65 to 75% of ca- 
pacity in most cases, but a few still at 80 
to 90% of capacity. Prices unchanged. 
Quotations April 14: family flour 50’s, extra 
high patent $4.40@4.65, high patent $4.15@ 
4.40, standard bakers 100s, under 44% ash 
$3.52; first clears, 100's, not enriched, $3.15 
@3.25, delivered Texas common points or 
Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Business dull and uninter- 
esting; any attempt to seek new business 
outside of regular customers means sacri- 
ficing profits and does not result in any 
worth-while volume; consumption not up 
to expectations; shipping directions hard to 
get; on account of available wheat supply, 
more than normal amount of clears made, 
feed mixers using more clears than ever 
before on account of scarcity of millfeed, 
but still a surplus of low grades. Cuban 
export subsidy brought volume of export 
business last week, which helped swell total 
business done by spring wheat mills to 
46% of capacity, compared with 47% week 
earlier, and 32% year ago. 

Quotations April 18: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear 
$3.20@3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole 
wheat $3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Quiet; 
inquiry and new bookings light; trade cov- 
ered against near-by needs; displays little 
or no interest in future; plenty of room for 
improvement in shipping directions; most 


mills running only part time, so millfeed 
continues scarce. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Sales spotted, with slight im- 
provement reported, but market on the 
whole rather quiet. Buyers’ needs pretty 
well covered; only buying enough to fill up 
holes. Slight improvement in shipping di- 
rections, fairly free now. Family more ac- 
tive than bakery; sales fairly good. Deliv- 
eries good. Quotations April 15: spring top 
$3.36@3.57, standard patent $3.20@3.57, first 
clear $2.75@3.45, second clear $2, family 
flour $4.51; hard winter short patent $3.38@ 
3.57, 95% patent $3.33@3.47, first clear $2.65, 
@3.22, soft winter short patent $4.06@4.72, 
standard patent $3.50@4.54, first clear $3.35 
@3.60. 

St. Louis: Mills have difficulty in secur- 
ing desired wheat. A slight improvement 
over recent date of sales. Large parcel of 
cake placed on books. Car lot orders show 
increase. Shipment mainly for prompt. Very 
little demand for clears. Prices about 
steady. Jobbers report new business dull 
but deliveries better. Specifications in- 
creased. Quotations April 15: soft wheat 
bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.98, cake 
flour $4.58, straight $3.74, family soft wheat 
short patent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, 
first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers 
patent (ceiiing price) $3.53, family short 
patent $3.68@3.94, straight and 95% $3.43, 
first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.53, straight $3.43. 

Toledo: Sale of flour slow, reflected in 
less production, although operation of mills 
has held up remarkably well in many 
eases considering conditions and handicaps. 
As old crop year draws to close and out- 
look for new crop steadily improves, mill- 
ers showing more concern over discrimina- 
tion in subsidies against soft wheat mill- 
ing. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Trade more or less content to 
work against bookings; demand and sales 
confined in large part to filling and round- 
ing out stocks. Occasional large volume 
order placed, but proved the exception to 


the rule. Considerable interest in future 
trends of market. Directions continue only 
fair. Spring first clears up 5c. Foreign 


trade routine. 

Quotations April 15: spring first patent 
$3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, spring 
first clear $3.20, hard winter short patent 
$3.80, hard winter 95% patent $3.70, hard 
winter first clear $3.25, soft winter short 
patent $4.13, soft winter straights $4.08. 

New York: Sales scattered; total volume 
light. Buyers show little inclination to 
purchase, finding nothing in current mar- 
kets to stimulate interest; only occasional 
contracts closed, chiefly for near-by ship- 
ment. Mills make a slight concession for 
this business, but in general prices firmer, 
lethargic attitude of customers being un- 
conducive to competitive offers. Shipping 
directions fair; most of current business 
for such replacement. Spring grades com- 
mand somewhat better sale, although south- 
western clears of varying, quality turned 
over from $3.10 to §$3.30. Some Pacific 
Coast offers below ceilings reported; Penn- 
sylvania cake scarce. 

Quotations April 15: spring high glutens 
$3.85@3.90, standard patents $3.60@3.70, 
clears (deferred shipment) $3.30@ 3.57; 
southwestern high glutens $3.70@3.78, stand- 
ard patents $3.60@3.70, clears $3.10@3.35, 
Pacific Coast cake flours $3.77, Pennsyl- 
vanias $4.08@4.13. 

Boston: Business at all-time low, as mill 
agents report trade in an unusually nonre- 
ceptive mood. In general way buyers cov- 
ered ahead comfortably and not inclined to 
try to outguess market. Until supplies are 
reduced much lower, or unless bullish mar- 
ket tendencies shouid develop, no real buy- 
ing movement anticipated. With capacity 
of mills at a low point and cash wheat 
strong, sellers not pushing for new sales 
and appear satisfied to let matters run their 
own course for the present. Only business 
scattered fill-in sales from small buyers; 
total far below normal. Family business 
at compiete standstill. Shipping directions 
moderately steady. Mill quotations range 
under ceilings, but firm. Quotations April 


15: spring high gluten $3.84@3.87, short 
patent $3.74@3.77, standard patent $3.64@ 
3.67, first clears $3.54@3.57; southwestern 
short patent $3.74@3.77, standard patent 
$3.64@3.67, Texas short patent $3.74@3.77, 
standard patent $3.64@3.67, soft winter pat- 
ent $4.25@4.27, straights $4.17@4.25, clears 
$4.07@4.10. 

Philadelphia: General undertone firm. 
Trade quiet, with occasional fill-in lots 
being taken by small bakers, but aggre- 
gate did not reach any sizable proportions. 
Shipping directions generally poor, both 
from the regular trade and the government; 
prices on all types generally well sustained 
and reflect very tight situation in cash 
wheat market. Some mill interests of belief 
tightness would be increased during re- 
maining weeks of crop year and would 
result in forcing all quotations up to ceil- 
ing levels as current prices are at mod- 
erate discounts for most kinds. Quota- 
tions April 15: spring wheat short patent 
$3.80, standard patent $3.70, first spring 
clear $3.50@3.60, hard winter short patent 
$3.78@3.80, 95% $3.68@3.70; soft winter 
straight, near-by $3.40@3.55. 

Pittsburgh: Market extremely dull. Prices 
off 10@15c cwt with trifle lower quotations 
for immediate deliveries. Any small orders 
placed favor 120 delivery; these quoted 
higher. Bakers stalling on placing any 
orders, under impression present orders can 
be placed at prices prevailing five or six 
months ago. Clears extremely weak, al- 
though some mills pressing for business on 
this item. Shipping directions brisk. De- 
liveries very good. 


Quotations April 15: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.56@3.76, straight $3.50@3.66, 
high gluten $3.70@3.85, first clear $3.29@ 
3.65; spring wheat bakers short patent 
$3.60@3.76, standard patent $3.50@3.66, high 
gluten straight $3.75@3.85, first clear $3.52 
@3.65; soft winter bakers short patent 
$4.60@4.83, intermediate $4.15@4.24, straight 
$3.95@3.99. 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Market continues to drag, 
with very little incentive shown for pur- 
chases for future delivery. Majority of 
small sales in southwestern hard wheat 
flours with midwestern and Pucific Coast 
soft wheat flours extremely dull. Shipping 
directions good, Prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations April 15: hard spring wheat family 
patent $3.64, first patent $3.44, standard 
patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.30, first clear 
$3.25, second clear $3.15; hard winter wheat 


family patent $3.75, bakers short patent 
$3.60, 95% $3.50, first clear $3.30; soft 
wheat short patent $4.40@4.80, straight 


$3.90@4.10, first clear $3.50@3.70. 

Atlanta: Practically no change in very 
quiet situation prevailing in recent weeks, 
few sales made to buyers with stocks run- 
ning low. Bakers generally covered for 
considerable periods ahead, not interested 
in placing additional orders, although some 
mills go after business aggressively with 
prices well below ceilings. Very little 
change in bakers’ practice of placing ship- 
ping directions well ahead. Family flour 
business very slow. Jobbers and wholesale 
grocers fairly well stocked, not interested 
in adding to bookings although attractive 
prices below ceilings offered by some mills. 
Shipping directions slow. Blenders’ busi- 
ness fair, with best grades of established 


April 19, 1944 


Buying for current 
practice of 


brands best sellers. 
needs only continues general 
blenders. 

Quotations April 15: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.85@4.02, standard patent 
$3.78@3.88, straight $3.70@3.85, first bakers 
clear $3.60@3.75, hard winter bakers short 
patent $3.70@3.80, standard patent $3.70@ 
3.75, straight $3.65@38.75, family short pat- 
ent $4.75@5.10, fancy patent $4.35@4.75, 
special patent $4.10@4.25, low protein 95% 
$3.75@3.95, soft wheat 95% $4.15@4.35, 
straight $4.10@4.20, fancy cut-off $3.80@ 
3.90, short patent $4.93@5.20, soft wheat 
family short patent $4.80@5.10. 


Nashville: Sales rather slow; usual day 
to day car of flour sold; no long time book- 
ings completed. Mills do not push for 
business since it is hard to secure type of 
wheat necessary to produce kind of flour 
buyers want; 12% protein flour plentiful 
but buyers slow to buy. Low protein vari- 
ety of good grade in good demand; most 
sales of this type. Soft wheat flour offered 
freely; few sales made as quotations are 
higher than good low protein hard wheat 
flour. 

Outbound shipments vary. Blenders re- 
port business fairly good; indications point 
to decided improvement now that spring 
work is under way in the South and South- 
east. 

Bakers indicate business exceptionally 
good. Sales to restaurants have fallen off 
since war maneuvers have ceased in this 
section. Bakers find a ready sale for all 
products they are able to produce consii(- 
ering shortage of manpower. 

Quotations April 15: soft wheat bakers 
short patent $5.05@5.10, standard patent 
$4.95@5, hard wheat bakers short patent 
$3.70@3.77, standard patent $3.65@3.70, soft 
winter wheat family short patent $5@5.10, 
standard patent $4.85@5, straight $4.70@ 
4.85, clears $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets unchanged. Domestic 
business not up to expectations; in some 
cases shipping instructions slow. This, to- 


gether with government, business unable to 
deliver, mills find themselves blocked for 
storage space. Operations curtailed. again 
both on coast and interior. No relief in- 
dicated until government can take delivery 
of lend-lease flour booked in January and 
February. It is expected bulk of this will 
eventually go to Russia in Russian bot- 
toms so there will be no relief until navi- 
gation opens on Russian east coast. 

Portland: Some improvement in situation. 
Shipping instructions better on domestic 
flour sales, army and navy have stepped 
up shipping instructions. Government asked 
for 6,000 sacks flour for Hawaiian ship- 
ments last week, for April and May ship- 
ment; trade took care «f€ that. Also asked 
for millfeed and midds. to go with flour, 
not so desirous from milling standpoint 
in view of short supplies of feed here. 
Bakery flour composed most of order, with 
scattered types of othe: kinds of flour. 
Mills still lacking lend-lease grinding or- 
ders, milling production way down, espe- 
cially with coast mills. 

Quotations April 15: all Montana $3.67, 
high gluten $3.62, bluestem topping $3.40, 
cake $3.98, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy 
hard wheat clears $3.52; whole wheat, 100% 
$3.49, graham $3.15, cracked wheat $3.15. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago + Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 12 165% 165% 173% 170% 163% 161% 152 spiate 165% 164% 
April 13 165% 164% 173% 169% 163% 160% 152 165% 164% 
April 14 165% 165% 173% 169% 163% 161 152 Sees 165% 164% 
April 15 .... 165% 165% 173% 169% 163% 160% 152 ees 165% 164% 
April 17 .... 165% 165% 173% 168% 163% 160% 152 ehe 165% 164% 
April 18 .... 165% 165 173% 168% 163% 159% 152 siss 165% 164% 
r CORN —- c OATS. . 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
ROPE A800 et ied sux ‘yr Sees ioe abe 82 78% 79 77% 
pS OB) Serer ee idee seat Penven 82 17% 79 76% 
POY ee a eae Rae 82 78% 79 16% 
po BS ee 82 78% 79 77% 
April 17 82 78% 79 77% 
April 18 ; > as Bes 82 78% 79 76% 
c RYE . FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May Sept. May July May July 
April 12 .... 130 128% 123% 123% 305 305 305 vows 116 o dpe 
April 13 128% 126% 122% 121% 305 305 305 derwie 116 
April 14 129% 127% 122% 121% 305 305 305 ied 116 
April 15 129% 127% 122% 121% 305 305 305 bes 116 
April 17 .... 129% 127% 122% 121% 305 305 305 sees 116 
April 18 .... 128% 126% 121% 120% 305 305 305 Sa 6-5 116 





coo 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $3.30@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.20@ 3.57 
Spring first clear ........... 2.75@ 3.45 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.38@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.33@ 3.47 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.65@ 3.22 
Soft winter short patent..... 4.06@ 4.72 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.50@ 4.54 
Soft winter first clear ....... 3.35@ 3.60 
Rye flour, white ............ 3.27@ 3.61 
Bere ers GATE é io oc soo ses 2.80@ 3.22 


Seattle (98’s) S. Francisco 


Family patent ..... eee eR Mee Re 
PERE. wees tssweesse cba Qunss © ska Qsces 


*Includes near-by straights. 
$280-lb cottons. 


(Canadian quotations 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 





Spring first clearf.. ....@3.30 ....@.... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Pica a Be ere $....@ 3.53 $....@ 3.80 $3.85@ 3.90 §$....@.... $....@ 38.80 $3.74@ 3.77 $....@.... we .... 
«+++@ 3.34 Ss ae --@ 3.43 «++-@ 3.70 3.60@ 3.70 ehh Ae ~+«@ 38.70 3.64@. 3.67 as 6a @ ve 7e@ oss 
3.20@ 3.34 5 o Ree ee ae. Pea --@ 3.20 3.30@ 3.57 --@.. 3.50@ 3.60 3.54@ 3.57 eons mks oe @ uve: 
+e eee --@ 3.35 -»-@ 3.53 +-@ 3.80 3.70@ 3.78 es, ee 3.78@ 3.80 3.74@ 3.77 LevaGive 3.70@ 3.77 
-»-@, ooo @ 430 -»-@ 3.43 -@ 3.70 3.60@ 3.70 -@.. 3.68@ 3.70 3.64@ 3.67 cov a@es 3.65@ 3.70 
cee Q@ic 2.65@ 2.85 2.68@ 3.06 -@ 3.25 3.10@ 3.35 -@. eee Buccs aeee@encs ers x «+ @ «os 
sap es ug Men we seee@ 3.98 --@ 4.13 RR RAE: cy pes eee, Fees 4.25@ 4.27 ey ae 5.05@ 5.10 
set Qos -+-@. . +»-@ 3.74 ++++@ 4.08 wok sere cen Bee *3.40@ 3.55 4.17@ 4.25 re) oe 4.95@ 5.00 
Aer Ee roe. | eT 3.32@ 3.75 o'+.0. oO tales Tee ee Fe ER FT 4.07@ 4.10 stetes seve @ 
3.49@ 3.54 ri ee oeoe@ 8.77 -++-@ 3.80 3.60@ 3.75 Sage Stee 3.60@ 3.75 o6e VE ats eo eae -@ 
3.02@ 3.12 s9Dveiee ooee@ 3.22 ++++@ 3.20 eee Dees raves eer Tor Peer eb ps a See ooo @ vee 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Re. ae pe ace oeee aves Spring top patent{..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ .........$9.40 eee 
Ee ee ae oe eo deed Spring second pat. ....@4.40 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst ......$65.60 


tSecond-hand jutes. {98-Ib jutes. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


ee ae ae 





NNANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 
K MINNESOTA 





Hammond Bags are “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” to 
protect the quality of your product during tough 
handling and shipping. Available in these grades: 


“LUSTRO”—No. 1 Rope, white enameled, blue 
lined with maximum strength, pliability. “SECUR- 
PAC’’—Special quality—white enameled, blue lined— 
our most popular grade. “CELUPAC”’—Embossed 
white Kraft, quality—low cost. “DUPLEX”—Double 
wall white super-calendered, blue lined, ultra-smart 
appearance. Clear, sharp Multi-colored Gloss Print- 
ing. Write for Price List! 





HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory, WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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79 77% Successful Millers for Fifty Years Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 
aiient LOWELL, MICHIGAN CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea, Mich, 
Minneapolis 
May July 
116 
116 TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
i: MILL MUTUAL SERVICE ST OiDA ache 
+4 FOR POLICY HOLDERS Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
116 = THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
4 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 








MILLERS OF 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
ad WHEAT and RYE ad 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















{Nashville _ ae ANE a DUST COLLECTORS 
e@ vas Terminal houses at Karisas City and St. Joseph spe ootbarmage rie ae archaeal 
en ee RICHMOND. MANUFACTURING Co. 
3.70@ 3.77 Kansas City, Mo. LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
3.65@ 3.70 
5.05@ 5.10 
4.95@ 5.00 Sie 
--@--~ ll HARDESTY MILLING CO. Pfeffer Milling Company 

eee e@ oor ‘ e Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 

9 s#yyinnipes Quality Millers for Winter Wheat Flour 

) see 

















498-Ib jutes. 





Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


ox 


LA GRANGE 














MILLS winnesora | 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 

; ae kone ; Country. 

} “7 Sia, | INDEPENDENT 
a” é i OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


« MEPHERSON, 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Production handicapped 
by increasing shortage of labor. Mills find- 
ing it more difficult to keep up with orders. 
Domestic business steady, does not change 
much from week to week, but volume 
greater than in prewar years. Export de- 
mand heavy, would be greater still if mills 
could handle all business offered. Markets 
in West Indies placed additional orders last 
week. Milling capacity booked up until end 
of June. Bids coming in for July, most 
mills think it early to commit themselves. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations April 15: do- 
mestic top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute, mixed cars, 
track, Toronto-Montreal freights, add 10c 
extra where cartage is performed. For ex- 
port, government regulation flour $9.40 per 
280 lbs, f.a.s. winter ports, May-June sea- 
board. 

Winter wheat flour supplies getting less 
and less. Milling quality wheat used up, 
little available to mille making this flour. 
Most plants formerly engaged in production 
of winters now grinding springs. Winters 
in small packages occasionally available, but 
no large quantities at any time. No change 
in price, more or less nominal. Quotations 
April 15: $5.60 bbl for pure Ontario win- 
ters, in second-hand jutes, Montreal freights. 

Little or no milling quality wheat re- 
mains on farms. No deliveries made. The 
price unchanged at ceiling of $1.12@1.14 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points, according to 
freights. 

Winnipeg: Export demand last week re- 
stricted to equivalent of about 350,000 bus 
of wheat to West Indies. No suggestion of 
export business in flour to United Kingdom 
or other overseas destinations. Domestic 
demand continues good. Mills working full 
time, but find labor situation acute. Quo- 
tations April 15: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
seconds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, 
$4.60. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, April 18 

Minneapolis: Scarcity of corn, oats and 
barley aggravates situation; .all classes of 
buyers want millfeed, current production 
drop in bucket to what is needed; mills not 
making enough to take care of split-car 
and mill-door demand, nothing for ship- 
ment. 

Oklahoma City: Scant offerings, with 
brisk demand; no change in prices. South- 
ern points: bran, mill run and shorts $1.90 
@1.95 ecwt; for northern deliveries: bran, 
mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90. 


Wichita: Demand far in excess of sup- 
ply; basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand insistent; trend firm; 
supply entirely inadequate; bran, mill run 
and gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Demand extremely good; trend 
steady; supply insufficient to take care of 
trade requirements; ceiilng prices continue 
to prevail for bran and shorts. 

Fort Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
inadequate; bulk of production going to 
flour buyers in mixed cars; situation tight- 
est yet; practically no car lot offerings; 
wheat bran and gray shorts $43.20, in mixed 
cars, $42.20 straight cars del. TCP or 
group 3. 

Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 

Buffalo: Shortage of millfeed has reached 
probably its most aggravated status due to 
curtailed output and shortage of other feed- 
stuffs, with demand showing no signs of 
diminishing; trend firm; supply very light; 
all varieties $41.55, straight car lots, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 


New York: Practically no supply; $46.06. 

Boston: Demand still far ahead of sup- 
ply; mill output for prior commitments and 
direct sales none too good; jobbers and re- 
sellers find it almost as difficult to- obtain 
grain for feed as to locate millfeeds, They 
hope for some relief in way of increased 
imports of grain from Canada; spring bran, 
midds., mixed feed, red dog $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply light; bran, std., pure spring and 
hard winter $45.34, soft winter nominal; 
std. and flour midds. and red dog $45.34. 


Pittsburgh: Supply of millfeed has tight- 
ened, adding to distress of past months; 
CCC wheat only available item and this far 
too short; jobbers awaiting complete open- 
ing of Buffalo ports for relief; hard winter 
and spring wheat shorts, midds. and red 
dog nominally quoted at $44.10@44.60. 


Atlanta: Increased allotments of feed 
wheat have failed to ease tight situation; 
mixed car shipments to flour buyers prac- 
tically only sales; these very few; very 
limited open market offerings of customary 
by-product feeds, only moderate amounts 
received through allocation by manufactur- 
ers; moderate amounts of ground wheat 
available, but ground oats and ground bar- 
ley scarce, with prices $10@12 ton higher 
than month ago; no improvement in gen- 
eral situation, as demand increases due to 
shortage of feed grains; bran and gray 
shorts remain at ceilings of $46.30@46.80, 
ground feed wheat $52.50, ground oats 
$75.50. 

Nashville: Demand still far exceeds sup- 
ply; local and near-by flour buyers demand 
millfeed with flour purchases and this 
makes it almost impossible to secure 
straight cars of millfeed; farmers using 
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10 
kinds and 


granulations 
to choose from 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard“ 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 























THE ROSS MILLING CO. 








Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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home-grown feedstuffs, but now that pas- 
tures are coming along nicely, indicate they 
will be able to get along for time being; 
prices remain at ceilings, both bran and 
shorts $43.30@44.30 per ton. 


Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 
Ogden: Business firm; demand exceeds 


supply; trade active; mills operating to ca- 
pacity six days per week, bookings go into 
June; prices continue stationary. Quota- 
tions unchanged at ceiling: red bran and 
mill run, blended, white and midds. $36.30, 
searce, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices (ceiling): red bran and mill run $38, 
plended $36, white $38, midds. $38 per ton, 
with Ogden unable to do business with 
Denver due to freight rate price. California 
prices at ceiling: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds. $42.08, car lots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., with Los Angeles 
prices up $1, ceiling. 

Los Angeles: Supply very little; Kansas 
pran $47.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Offerings inadequate 
for domestic demand. Cheapness at ceiling 
prices makes it most popular form of feed 
available; exports almost at standstill due 
to government restrictions. Domestic ceil- 
ing: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal freight basis; export, 
$45.50 ton for splits, Montreal freights, Ca- 
nadian funds. 


Winnipeg: Demand excellent; 
short of requirements; all available sup- 
plies moving speedily into consumption, 
with big bulk of western mill run going 
to eastern Canada; shorts $28, bran $29, 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


supplies 











Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Quo- 
tations lowered 6c cwt last week, due to 
weakness in grain; no noticeable effect 
upon flour demand; trading confined to an 
occasional car lot; shipping directions have 
slowed up materially. Pure white rye flour 
$3.49@3.54 ecwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis; pure medium $3.39@3.44, pure dark 
$3.02 @ 3.12. ' 

Chicago: Not much activity; sales scat- 
tered, in small lots; shipping directions fair; 
white patent rye $3.27@3.61, medium $3.17 
@3.51, dark $2.80@3.22. 

Pittsburgh: Prices firmly held, anticipate 
sales increase shortly; stocks rapidly being 
depleted; fancy white $3.75@3.82, medium 
grade $3.63@3.72. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
hi white $3.80, medium $3.70, dark 

New York: Activity parallels that of 
wheat; little interest or sale; pure white 
patents $3.60@3.75. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 6c; sales and 
shipping instructions slow; pure white $3.77, 
medium $3.67, dark $3.22, rye meal $3.52. 

Portland; Pure dark rye $3.72, medium 
dark $3.77, Wisconsin pure straight $4.38, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.51. 

Philadelphia: Market irregular, though 
undertone turned easy with offerings more 





liberal; buyers cautious, operating only as 
impelled by immediate necessity; prices 
shaded; white patent $3.60@3.75, 





,SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Durum mills have been op- 
erating chiefly on government contracts re- 
cently, these now fairly well cleaned up, 
dearth of inquiry from regularly established 
trade being felt. Manufacturers show little 
concern over future needs. Old customers 
willing to pay close to ceilings for limited 
quantities, but possibility of getting other 
business depends only on price asked. 

In the week ended April 15, nine North- 
west companies made 149,520 sacks durum 
products against 143,408 in the previous 
week. 

Philadelphia: Little activity in trade; no 
important change in prices; supplies mod- 
erate but ample; No. 1 fancy $4.03, No. 1 
regular $3.93. 

Chicago: Market inactive, sales widely 
scattered, in small lots only; directions 
fair; No. 1 semolina $3.75, standard No. 
$3.65 

Buffalo: Demand and sales still without 
any great pressure and limited only to oc- 
easional car or two with most of trade 
working against bookings; shipping direc- 
tions fair; trend firm; supply ample; No. 1 
$3.98, durum fancy patent $3.98, macaroni 
flour $3.73, first clear $2.12; all prices nom- 
inal. 

St. Louis: 


Prices unchanged; sales and 


shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- ~ 


lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 
Pittsburgh: Prices hold firmly, 
sales still at low point; fancy 
$3.98, secondary grade $3.88. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


$3.84, 


although 
semolina 








Toronto-Montreal: Fairly heavy sales of 
package rolled oats and tinned oatmeal 
have been made to British Ministry of Food 
recently. Domestic trade light. Quotations 
April 15: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, 
cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98’s, jute, 
$3.85 bag, Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal falling off; volume of business very 
small; mills operating only part time; no 
accumulation of supplies. Quotations April 
15: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats, 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 17 at $6.30 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages $2.20 case, 48-0z packages $2.35. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


a Week ending———_, 
April 1 April 8 April 15 
Five mills 28,680 31,209 *21,843 


*Four mills. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date April 15, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 











o—Wheat—, -—Corn——, ——Oats—, -—Ryée—, --Barley— 
‘ 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
RP rr 4,800 2,102 403 790 30 16 85 90 2 5 
MUO Sus s sian oe bie ¢ kid 4,415 4,688 1,220 4,231 779 577 3,340 4,356 757 351 
NL. Se oe ee 1,880 ay «4 os 26 ore oe ae “" 7 
MMB Ooh Cec vie o'eb 45608 1 8,200 5,239 1,298 11,869 342 504 11,657 4,831 681 642 
OG. 6.6 o:0:5 ayes ae’ ia és -. 1,156 on «4 ‘ 133 s% 
ah © Oe ‘ 130 -s 2 as 5 ee 115 ee 170 
DUD eee vies ies ORs 30,800 39,064 3 1,897 613 191 527 1,862 499 236 
A. EP aE Py ery oe a oe 6 181 os a's by es wit os 
Se 3,579 10,761 594 629 104 113 34 39 $1 89 
Lt Rare oe 2,902 4,998 a ae ot és oa ne és ow 
ne ae 2,666 9,551 om a ee ee os 
Indianapolis ........... 1,773 1,154 598 1,898 81 126 78 32 <a wh 
Kemtas Oly sis. ki ces 8,874 28,392 2,284 1,009 101 189 498 738 91 126 
Milwaukee ............ 1,930 1,419 925 2 5 286 842 2,932 1,349 
Minneapolis Pea wha s « 22,999 30,060 64 1,918 541 2,054 4,614 5,454 2,384 2,020 
NeW OrleGHie i. 6.2.5... 92 2,020 20 42 24 5 — 17 oo 2 
0, Se ee 719 364 24 202 2 3 1 st PY “7% 
COTES See es 3,932 12,288 1,160 2,904 94 224 274 188 54 210 
FOU Nantes 46 < i-6 Woe > 448 84 68 363 ab oa re 10 114 184 
Philadelphia .......... 2,256 1,628 386 544 23 33 46 38 3 1 
Be OWNS 6b wo kis 08 95«.0,6 3,365 4,114 474 859 44 222 118 967 176 173 
mn, eA an 280 1,752 20 381 19 6 26 9 17 38 
RR OSCR 9: 0-0-6 sis» vse 6 2,095 4,930 1,016 775 144 112 6 7 31 13 
Weta Peete sss esas 1,065 5,306 13 17 6 ee oe ae 9 1 
WE “hWicese ia teests 502° os oe ae ae 80 ve oe oe 
ROM respec severe 110,406 170,810 9,644 32,592 2,949 4,385 21,670 19,728 7,781 5,610 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran ....... a a $...-@40.40 $....@37.75 $....@.... $...-@.... $....@41.55 
Hard winter bran ....... «+++ @40.40 ecco @evee 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 wees eves 
Standard middlings* ..... @40.40 ....@87.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst ........ @ 40.40 +++-+@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 +++. @41,55 
BEG MOG ands oe i 0 cs ses oe @40.40  ....@37.75  ....@.... «24. @89.47 .... @ 41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran .........+.. ee aS eee + @45.34 $....@46.17 $..°..@.... Pee ee 
Hard winter bran ....... Pe aeMee as A eee Ser oe, Pere ceva the 
ft winter bran ........ on aGetes vi Peace Ceeemuece d +e @. 43.30@ 44.30 
Standard middlings* ..... Stew aces -@45.34 ....@46.17 ....@.. eK Pere 
Flour middlingst ....... --@.... +++ @45.34 «+++ @46.17 +++-@. 43.30@ 44.30 
OG ed tsibe nce cine Sere ases 000s @45.34 ....Q46.17 ....@.... Te, Pee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ......+.+ $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
@Winnipeg ....... «+... @28.00 +++ +@29.00 even @eces 


*Brown shorts. 





Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 13, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 















































minals ....... 46,407 1,558 9,120 8,650 
Private terminals ae 9 26 2 
Totals ........ 46,407 1,558 9,146 8,652 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster - 12,102 160 37 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VAtOrB sii. eee 10,834 112 480 
Churchill ....... 1,878 ae oe 
Prince Rupert 1,209 
Victoria ........ 12 

TOtals ....0i000- 72,549 1,558 9,418 9,170 
Year O80 «..0.-. 137,557 1,373 11,261 14,303 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,538 56 1,545 928 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 742 oe 48 21 
TOCRIB § viccecee 4,280 56 1,592 949 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

pe eras 7,980 816 2,050 

TUE. on ce insins 38 1 378 116 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

Ofn GIW.. seas 260 101 31 
Totals... 0550. 8,278 1 1,295 2,197 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 19438, to April 13, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. .160,605 3,736 35,235 30,596 

All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 13,797 1,649 1,188 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1948, to April 13, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt, Ar..169,647 3,573 35,389 29,788 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

OTR GV. ca cie: 25,512 1,464 987 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 15, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 


1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis eae -«. 22,600 12,810 
Kansas City 175 900 3,350 4,675 
Philadelphia .. 240 380 wee awe 
Milwaukee .... re 20 5,040 2,740 
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Consult 


BERT DEE INGELS 


Cereal Chemist 
111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c pér word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 

















per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
v Vv Vv 





HELP WANTED 


Vv Neianishiateninntititintetabicheiintmeniain 


HELP WANTED 


We have an opportunity in our 
sales office for someone acquaint- 
ed with southeastern family and 
bakers trade. If you feel you are 
qualified for something bigger 
than your present job and if 
you want an opportunity with an 
aggressive, growing organization, 
answer this ad. Your letter will 
be held in strict confidence. This 
job offers opportunity beyond 
starting wage in direct proportion 
to your ability to produce busi- 
ness. Address: 6716, Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

















AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
Indiana, resident of state preferred. Con- 
tact Standard Milling Co., 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED 
for Arkansas; splendid opportunity for 
right man. Address Standard Milling Co., 


309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Il. 


SECOND MILLER WANTED—MAN FULLY 
qualified as second in fine modern 1,000- 
bbl mill. Address 6725, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., , 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


CHEMIST WANTED — EXPERIENCED, 
fully qualified man capable of taking full 
charge of laboratory for modern Kansas 
mill. Address 6724, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 











MILLS WANTED 


a | 

WANTED TO LEASE OR BUY SMALL 
flour or feed mill now operating in spring 
wheat territory, South Dakota or Minne- 
sota (Minnesota preferred). Address 6715, 
The Northwestern Miller, 166 West Jack- 
son, Chicago 4, Ill 

















MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE — 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











MATHEW C. BELAN 


5041 Gladstone Avenue 





. « « Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
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“SILVER MIST” 


Will quickly prove its right to place 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 





as your quality leader 


Southeastern Sales Office 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 








ees 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 


INCORPORATED 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 















SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 














-Mroranp Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS #2235" 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
& 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


e 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 

















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 




















Weare always ready poe fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator _ or City, Mo. 


SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 










VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 


maritiMe| MILLED 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 


gn \ nue 


N\\y) 
SAMING CONRAN 


me 
Chambe* sect? 





d 






































MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitte Co., Inman, Kan. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
—— 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent ill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA: 





























1 With the Distributor 





“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity QGHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA: “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








‘A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 














“%, Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 

















(Continued from page 30.) 

ington and are sitting on the fence, 
ready ‘to light on the carcass’ just as 
soon as it falls to the ground. Such a 
situation can, if, permitted, result in de- 
moralization of the food market, with 
resuitant injury to the well-established 
channels of distribution from manufac- 
turers and _ processors, through the 
wholesale and retail trade and on to the 
consumer.” 

That such a is well 
known to flour and other food distrib- 
utors. The most fortunate part of the 
situation is that the problem is recog- 
nized in advance of its arrival, and plans 


danger exists 


may be made to meet it. Fortunately 
for the industry, both wholesale grocers’ 
organizations are obviously aware of. it. 


zs 
Food Profit Lower 
fe) 


Occasionally we have heard the food 
industry accused of making unreasonable 
profits because of its wartime activity. 
Those in it know that this isn’t the case, 
and certainly flour distribution is yield- 
ing very low returns at this time. How- 
ever, the public is the group that should 
be made aware of this situation, and 
this can only be done through facts. 

Consequently, figures recently 
nounced by Paul S. Willis, president of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
The study 
food 


processing companies, and showed that 


an- 


of America, are interesting. 


was based on 50 representative 


net profits decreased 
35.5% during the last four years, despite 
the fact that the dollar volume of these 


approximately 


companies virtually doubled during the 
same period. 

The rate of net profit per dollar of 
processed food sales of the firms studied 
approximated 3c last year, as compared 
with 4.7¢ in 1939. It is particularly in- 
teresting to note that the taxes paid by 
the 50 companies were approximately 
five times greater last year than in 1939. 
We do not know, of course, to what 
extent this information will be distrib- 
uted among consumers, but it is a use- 
ful piece of information for a member 
of the food industry to have in the 
event he hears anything about it mak- 
ing an unreasonable profit. 


ss 8 


Distribution Costs 

oO 

Much is heard on all sides about the 
necessity of reducing distribution costs 
after the war. Flour, as well as other 
foods, is mentioned in the majority of 
such discussions. No objection can, of 
course, be taken to such an objective, 
but first all the factors involved must 
be considered. 

Speaking generally, the public will be 
the final judge of what happens to dis- 
tribution costs. If buyers insist upon 
frequent delivery service, granting of 
credits, out-of-season foods and other 
services, costs will inevitably be high. 
To what extent this is done will largely 
depend upon the financial condition of 
the country when war restrictions are 
removed, 

So far as flour distribution itself is 
concerned, it seems to us that this is 
already almost unreasonably low. Mills 
have experimented and 


altered their 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR 


is milled to retain 
rich natural values 


More and more attention is being 
directed in nutritional studies to an an- 
alysis of the soil and climatic conditions 
which produce food staples because there 
is reflected in those food products the 
nutritional balance made possible by the 
conditions of. growth and soil. 





Montana was one of the last states in 
the Union to be broken by the wheat- 
producer’s plow and that date is so re- 
cent that there is still left in the wheat 
fields of Montana a rich store of those 
minerals which carry over into the rip- 
ened wheat and the finished flour those 
nutritional essentials which make for dis- 
tinctive flavor, excellent balance, and 
wholesome goodness. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR is milled to re- 
tain these rich natural values and modify 
synthetic fortification required in the pro- 
duction of flour from wheat produced un- 
der different soil and climatic conditions. 





{SAPPHIRE } 
See” MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
General Offices 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


“A 


“ MONTANA } 
> 

: 
} 


{SAPPHIRE 


\ FLOUR | 
ee ) Ooh 




















ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











E. IRBER, Agent 


EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable. service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS = 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. : 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 











\=] 











a 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


eo 5 
Head Office: ; Oables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 




















Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


Poe VU CU COCO OCCU C CC CC CCCCCT?T 








BRANDS: 











Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY ’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


PPPPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 











Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 





Mitt at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


— 
SALEs OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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Me 
. 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 








. 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS” cy coven CABLE CODES 
Montreal Sa USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE; 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 








Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON = he _ Athena 


PUR 
TH 


GREAT WEST - 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


124, 
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Sp 


“Cra L y 
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ITY 
REE STARS 


BATTLE + MAITLAND  - 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


xs 


TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 



































OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 

























Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 








TORONTO, CANADA 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 








Saal 
=e uae Spc 


JUTE 4 JUTE J 
BAGS — B A G S — eC le 
COTTON» IN CANADA COTTON 

i 3 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited aN 
meee, Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC i 
gince ey COATSWORTH & COOPER | TORONTO ELEVATORS 
‘ ne LIMITED 
James Michardson & sons aa | ec 
Grain whaee hants Shippers and Exporters Feeds Marchamts 
/ WINNIPEG - CANADA Exporters ; i eck a sda rae 


TORONTO, CANADA 




















Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 








PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 
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plans for years in an effort to find the 
lowest cost of moving their flour into 
the hands of ultimate consumers. Cer- 
tainly the brokerage fee is as low as it 
can be, and in some markets we know 
about jobbers are not breaking even. 
Undoubtedly brokers and jobbers will 
gladly avail themselves of any new 
ways of reducing distribution costs, but 
at the moment it looks as though they 
are already far ahead of the parade. 
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A Lifetime in Flour Trade 











(Continued from page 22.) 

claims he was the first jobber to market 
high glutens from the West. These, Mr. 
Krulewitch tells, were made by _ the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., from Mon- 
tana wheat, to be similar to Canadian 
flours, ana in those days a protein con- 
tent of 12.75 to 13 was a good high 
gluten. 

It is difficult to get Mr. Krulewitch to 
talk about himself. Although he goes 
to Florida nearly every winter, he claims 
he has no hobbies and that since his 
wife passed away, 13 years ago, he leads 
a very quiet existence. However, when 
he is asked about his family, his face 
lights up and he is very ready to tell 
about his two ‘daughters, his grandchil- 
dren and his two great-grandchildren. 

His son, Lt. Col. Melvin L. Krulewitch 
of the United States Marines, rightly is 
a family hero, and he is also well known 
to the local flour trade. He came out 
of the First World War a lieutenant, and 
continued his interest in the Marines, 
training with them each year, liking 
them, perhaps, better than his law busi- 
ness, and proving a particularly good 
bayonet instructor. Married, with two 
children, Lt. Col. Krulewitch is now 
seeing the active service he requested, 
and a Marine Corps photograph, pub- 
lished in New York and other news- 
papers in mid-February, shows him cap- 
turing a Jap in the Marshall Islands. 
Mr. Krulewitch may well be proud of 
him. Modest and unassuming for him- 
self, he may also well be proud of his 
own standing in the New York flour 
business. He has spent a lifetime in it, 
and it has returned to him a good com- 
fortable living, the respect of ‘his asso- 
ciates, and many pleasant memories to 
which it is hoped he will continue to add 
for many years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FLOUR TRADE CONVENTIONS 


May 3-5.—Millers National Federation, 
forty-second annual convention tentatively 
scheduled for the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; secretary, Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

May 8.—American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion, annual meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; secretary, Harry 
Hunter, 2726 Bankers Bldg., 105 West Ad- 
ams, Chicago. 

May 10-12.—American Oil Chemists So- 
ciety, thirty-fifth annual meeting at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 

May 21-22.—National Association of Flour 
Distributors, annual convention at Hotel 
Carter, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The Northwestern 
Miller, New York, N. Y. 

May 22-24.—American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, annual convention at Nicol- 
let Hotel, Minneapolis; convention chairman, 
W. lL. Rainey, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 

June 5-6.—Central Retail Feed Associa- 
tion, convention at Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
Waukee, Wis; secretary, David K. Steen- 
bergh, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee. 

June §-9.—Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, annual convention at Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis; secretary, W. E. McCraith, Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

June %-8.—Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed 
Dealers Association, sixty-fifth annual con- 
Yention, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Co- 
lumbus; gecretary-treasurer, W. W. Cum- 
ings, 30 Bast Broad St., Columbus. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








BG. PRAT © 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Uable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ADDRESS, ‘GILLESPIE,’ Sypnry 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne 








PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


» 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
HUMBERSTONE MONTREAL MONCTON 


E. MONTREAL « ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


s Offices: VANCOUVER - 


NNIPEG TORONTO 












LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 














CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Manufacturers and Importers 


—- 





JUTE 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES : 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA - 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 














igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 





PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 
A OCCIDENT 
4 PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 












A SWEET LOAF 












A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 







“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





RUSSELL-MILLER —== 
VITGSCeaoMmms | AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 


NES 














American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Flour from this mill comes to you 


American Flours, Inc. fully aged — ready to use 


NEWTON, KANSAS 











ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
A MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOL 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 

















Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


to ly in all respects to standard 
“Messaieneet be Ge MANEY MILLING CO 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. Omaha, Neb. ' 

















TWO OF A KIND 


Patrick McCorkle wanted a two weeks’ 
furlough, and when asked by the colonel 
what he wanted it for, replied: “My 
wife is very sick and the children are 
not well.” “I might grant your request,” 
the colonel replied, “but I got a letter 
from your wife saying she didn’t want 
you home, because you raised the devil 
whenever you were there.” 

“That settles it, I suppose,” said Pat. 
“I suppose I won’t get any more fur- 
loughs.” “I’m afraid not,” replied the 
colonel. At the door Pat turned back 
and inquired, “Colonel, could I say some- 
thing to yez?” “Certainly.” “You won’t 
get mad?” “Certainly not.” “I want to 
say, colonel,” observed Pat, “that there 
are two splendid liars in this room and 
I’m one of them. I was never married 
in me life.” 


¥ ¥ 


PLENTY WORK 

An “alphabet” government farm ex- 
pert asked an overworked farmer what 
time he got up to go to work. 

“Son,” said the old fellow, “I don’t 
go to work; I wake up surrounded 
by it.” 

WHAT Is IT? 

“What is a rank?” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about.” 

“Well, I was reading a book and it 
said: ‘Edison was an inventor of the first 
rank.’ ” 

NOT SO SERIOUS 

A woman motorist pulled to a sudden 
stop before the traffic officer. 

“What’s happening?” she asked, ex- 
citedly. 

“We just had an earthquake,” ex- 
plained the officer. 

“Oh, thank goodness! I thought I had 
a flat tire.” 

¥ ¥ 
THOUGHTFUL 

Skemp.—Just before Joe Smith died 
he made his wife promise she wouldn’t 
marry again. 

Snappy.—That was just like Joe— 
always doing something to help his fel- 
lowman! 

¥ ¥ 
NEVER MIND 

A man went into a hotel lobby with 
a woman and registered. 

“I'll have the boy take up your bag 
for you,” said the clerk. 

“Never mind,” said the man gruffly; 
“she can walk,” 

ECONOMY 

Mrs. Burke.—Do you save much by 
doing your own cooking? 

Mrs. Turke.—Oh, yes. Now my hus- 
band eats only half what he used to. 


ENRICHES FLOUR 


e SAFELY 
¢ UNIFORMLY 
¢ ECONOMICALLY 


Stocked for quick delivery at 
New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for new low 
prices. 


WINTHROP 








S 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 








SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 











EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


\ Za a. 7 WITH 


1SDOM 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Oopley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. OC. 3. 








Cable Address: ‘‘TrRonTopPRI,’’ London 
ee atabllshed 180 wide tam a Oe ero. 
FLOUR, o8a58 top Oma rwaDue | ery aL ONDON ES? 
| IMPORTERS codes. eh EAE PRODUCTS 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 nT Waa teri 
Cable Address: “Dorrzacu,” London F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘““CovenTrRy,’’ London 


(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 

10, Eastcheap 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,” 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OF eae FEEDINGSTUFFS 
an 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Diretoma,"’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MarvEL,"’ Glasgow 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Purp, Dundee 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets © GLASGOW, C. 2 


OC. I. F. business much preferred. 
Oable Address: “GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


e+e BB eee 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR pomesric 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


| Dependable, Pre 


| Siebel Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, Il. 


rym ptService 


Viontana 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








Flour Specialists Pice'hour® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Oo. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 





YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 








410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices 


New York City and Sao Francisco 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., 





Malden, Mass. 


Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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IL enable a miller to make efficient use of an 
enrichment concentrate whatever may be the nu- 
trient needs of his flour, N-Richment-A is now 
furnished in several types. 

Thus the miller can avail himself of all the con- 
veniences of a prepared concentrate to bring his 
flour most effectively to any required standard. 

Developed by Novadel-Agene research labora- 
tories under exacting tests, and produced under 
the same scientific controls as Agene and Nova- 


delox, N-Richment-A meets the most critical de- 


mands for accuracy of formula, uniformity, sta- 
bility and free-flowing qualities. 

In purchasing N-Richment-A, no applications 
for allocation are needed, and deliveries of re- 
quired quantities can be made promptly from con- 
veniently located distribution points, making it 
unnecessary to carry large inventories of concen- 
trate. 

Technical information on the 
different types will be furnished 


on request. 





Give us this day... 


You were there...remember ? You could hardly 


wait until the short words of grace were said. All 
they meant was an impatient pause before the roast 
chicken, mashed potatoes with rich yellow gravy, 
good bread and vegetables. 

If you thought about the familiar words at all, 
“give us this day our daily bread” meant good food 
and plenty of it, abundance from a fertile land where 
hunger was rare and starvation incredible. A special 
meaning because you lived in America. 


Now we hear those words again. And because 


they are spoken by haggard creatures forced to live 
on bark and leaves, they must move the heart of 
that portion of the world that still calls itself human. 
It’s from our fields and factories that the bread to 
rescue and sustain them must come. 

Just ahead of us looms the stupendous job of 
helping to feed the exhausted victims of the Axis. 
In all humility, we at General Mills consider it our 
duty to make better foods from the products of our 
fields and to make more of them available. All our 


efforts are devoted to that task... now. 








